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THE JUDGE’S DAUGHTER. 


By J. W. SHerer, C.S.I. 
I, 


ES, she wads teally engaged. The proposal had been made at 
the pictiic in Jan Alee’s garden, and the answer, postponed 
for parental advice, was finally favourable. Had she done right? 
She thought she had—because a girl coming out to well-placed people 
in India was expected to marry someone, and there was nothing 
against the man she had accepted but hisage. He was quite fifty, 
and she. only twenty-one. As he was very healthy, however, he 
might live till eighty. Fifty to eighty—(thirty years); a good long 
spell ot happy married life, and age got over—all was right. A 
civilian, pleasant-looking, with a good professional income, some 
private means ; a nice house, Calcutta furniture, &c. She had cer- 
tainly done right. His age was tiresome, but there are drawbacks to 
everything. 

Marrying Henry Wilmot would have been different, but the whole 
affair with him had somewhat the aspect of a fairy tale. It failed 
in actuality. He would have proposed certainly, but he was poor. 
She would have accepted him, if her people would have allowed her, 
but they would not have done so. Dreams, dreams! He had pro- 
bably forgotten her—nay worse, was engaged, it might well be, to 
some one else. 

These thoughts were coursing through the brain of Ellen Wood- 
ford, as she sat in the summer-house of her father’s garden at Gokul, 
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a small station in North-West India. It was a Sunday, towards the 
close of November ; there was no riding that morning, and it was 
nearly seven, but Ella did not order tea, as Mr. Stanton would be 
sure to come. What had occurred in Jan Alee’s garden was known 
to the small community of the station, but it was not to be publicly 
talked about till after the large party the Collector proposed giving 
on the next Tuesday. A horse’s hoofs were heard, and a servant 
springing up from behind some bushes, announced “ Miss Baba, the 
Collector Sahib.” On this, a well-built man with blue eyes and 
brown hair powdered with incipient grey, entered the summer-house. 
Ella ordered tea, and as the servant disappeared, Stanton took her 
gently in his arms and kissed her. After a few mutual inquiries, the 
Collector said : “I did a stroke of business yesterday. Early in the 
morning I heard that H.M.’s 22nd Hussars (the Win or Fall 
Doys), will pass through a corner of my district, and halt Tuesday 
night within twenty miles. So I sent a fellow to their camp to ask 
any who liked to come to the party. ‘The answer has just arrived. 
Murray, who commands, is a friend of mine. He will come, and will 
bring Ellis and Lovell. Algy Lovell, it seems, is their show-man. 
So I have made a hit, I think. I have promised to horse a dog-cart 
for them.” 

“T dare say they dance well,” cried Ella ; “it will be great fun. 
You have managed capitally.” 

How little they knew what they were saying ! 

We remember the scenery of our important moments: and Ella 
often afterwards associated the striped squirrels crossing the paths, 
the crested hoopoo nodding his head as he picked up the ants, the 
white trumpet-flowers of the Millingtonia already loosening from the 
boughs, the whole vignette in short of the arbour, with the announce- 
ment of the advent of the hussars. 

Ella was daughter to the district judge, and had arrived in October. 
Her parents had had good health, and had therefore not been much 
at home, so that she scarcely knew them. She had been brought up 
by two excellent maiden ladies, who, if they had only secured her 
the usual shallow education, had at least attended to her health. 
During her last year in England, her mother’s clergyman brother 
had obtained a living near Reading, at which place Ella resided. 
He hastened, on, for the first time, having suitable accommodation, 
to ask his niece to spend her summer holidays with his family. There 
was at the vicarage a pupil polishing his classics up before final 
examinations at Oxford, whose name was Henry Wilmot. He was 
very bright and cultivated, and intercourse with him seemed to the 
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girl, who had had up to that time little expansion, like the discovery 
of new worlds. There were all the materials for a first love, and 
indeed it was present, but with no favourable auguries. Wilmot was 
poor; he had little but his brains, and they are equivalent naturally 
at first to a very small income. Ella was tacitly predestined to an 
advantageous match elsewhere. 

Very sensibly, they did not entangle themselves in conditional 
promises—acquiescent in that sorrowful adage ‘it might have been 
otherwise,’ and so parted. But Ella had had her vision of loftier 
possibilities, and it rested with her—a lasting memory if not an active 
influence. 

George Stanton was not what is called clever, but he was an 
active-minded man, and with good sense got on very fairly. The 
natives liked him, for though strict he was just, and listened to no 
tale-bearer. He had refused a judgeship, for he felt a distaste for 
the niceties of law, and loved the freedom of district life—the shoot- 
ing, the tenting tours, and the intercourse with the farmers and the 
peasants. 

It had never been thought that Stanton would marry. He had 
got on so long without a wife, that people had begun to put him down 
as a confirmed bachelor. But the coming of Ella had wrought a 
change. It was really love at sight. From the first evening he saw 
her in her father’s carriage on the Watered Road, he felt he was 
wounded. He at once set about brushing himself up, bodily and 
mentally. 

He rode very briskly, pulled up sharp, throwing his horse on its 
haunches ; he talked freely, answered brightly, affected a new interest 
in unaccustomed things—music, drawing, Berlin wool, harmony of 
colours, &c., &c, And, with perhaps rather an old-fashioned courtesy, 
he admired, delicately flattered, and paid unremitting attentions to 
the girl who had struck him down ; and, as these things do not take 
long in India, he was ready to propose by the time the picnic in Jan 
Alee’s garden came off. 

The judge, Woodford, though a bouncing, boasting creature, 
large of bulk and loud of voice, was essentially kind, and determined 
to let Ella do as she liked. Nor would Mrs. Woodford, who, though 
desirous of scheming, was a remarkably silent woman, have directly 
interfered, but she could not check a few ejaculations which were 
all in the Collector’s favour : ‘‘ Good family ;” “ Brother in Council ;” 
“Kind disposition ;” “To all intents and purposes still in his 
prime ;” “A careful man and well off ;” “Your father would be 
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gratified.” These and other sentences were intended to sink into 
Ella’s mind, and probably did so. 

And Ella, in accepting the Collector, argued with herself: “ Not 
Henry ; not that sort of thing. But Henries are uncommon, and 
then—visions ave brighter than realities. Everybody says so.” 

The two had tea in the arbour, and talked over plans till it was 
dressing-time, when Stanton took leave, saying they should meet in 
the church-bungalow at morning service. 

The looked-for Tuesday arrived. A luncheon in tents in Stanton’s 
pretty grounds was the first item in the programme ; and, when the 
scratch crowd of a small station had assembled, the hussars were 
found to be present. 

Colonel Murray was a fine soldierly man, with frank, easy manners ; 
Ellis, again, a merry soul, full of his jokes, and showing his amuse- 
ment at them by much laughter; but Lovell—the great Algy 
Lovell—was certainly very handsome and attractive. His complexion 
was what our French friends call dasané, for the epithet “dark ” must 
be used with caution in connection with the locality under notice— 
his features well moulded, his eyes hazel, with long lashes, and the 
small mouth full of quite regular teeth. Women liked him better 
than men did, partly because he took little notice of men, and 
partly because he was not unselfish enough to be what is termed 
“a good fellow.” His practices at cards and races were sharp ; 
he did not smoke much, and though fond of wine, had the use 
of it quite in control—taking apparently least when much was 
drunk by others. But with women he at once laid himself 
out to gain their confidence. It was a theory of his that girls were 
bad judges of male character, and he found, or thought so, that the 
interest he feigned in all that concerned them was generally 
acceptable. He listened well, never talked about himself, and, 
without any offensive inquisitiveness, asked, in a careless way, so 
many questions, and remembered the answers so correctly, that it 
was hardly possible to believe he was not unaffectedly desirous of 
forming a confidential friendship. He was in the flower of his first 
prime, graceful and easy in his movements, and as Ella heard, ex- 
celled at polo, billiards, and the like. He had at once singled out 
the judge’s daughter, though the doctor had a pretty one, and Miss 
Glaves, the planter’s sister, was a fine girl—indeed, some of the 
married women retained good looks. By Ella’s side the hussar took 
part in all the a/ fresco amusements of the afternoon, and showed a 
constant desire to please and be pleased. Everything went off well, 
and was carried out with spirit. There was a small dinner at seven, 
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to which of course the judge’s party were asked, and afterwards all 
was made ready for a dance. The cavaliers appeared faultlessly 
attired ; for even in such a hurried visit, appearance was of more 
importance than trouble, and they had brought valises. All depart- 
ments, including those of opium, and the railway in progress not far 
off, with contributions from the factories, furnished twelve ladies, 
which for Gokul was not a bad number. One half-caste lady, Miss 
Martina Rosario, whom Stanton would not omit, and whom Ella, in 
the course of the evening, especially commended to Algy’s good 
nature, was by him so deftly guided through a waltz that she 
afterwards exclaimed, “ My! if I fly far, far away with that gay 
soldier, what wonder?” And the hussar’s compliance with her 
request Ella put down to a kind heart. Algy’s manner was en- 
couraging to revelations, and the fiancée thought it well to talk a 
little of her engagement and prospects. The observation elicited 
was, “One does not know whether to love Mr. Stanton for his 
exquisite taste, or to hate him for his splendid success. However,” 
the flatterer added in a low tone, “ you are quite right to take him. 
The Collector is evidently an excelient fellow. Nice himself, nice 
house, nice garden, and I dare say plenty of money. You must 
spend it for him ; you know bachelors are apt to hoard. You will 
come to the hills, I make no doubt.” Ella said she might run up 
for a month at the close of the season, with her husband. 

“T am certain Stanton is an exception,” cried Algy, “but many 
husbands are quite out of place in those delightful altitudes.” 

Lovell’s comrades were wont to say that he seldom went to a ball 
without proposing, though to be sure only in the subjunctive mood. 
He was a younger son, a poor devil, a pauper trooper, sworn to 
celibacy like the priests—but if it had been otherwise what doubt 
could there be in which direction his thoughts would have turned ? 
And he would sometimes pause for a reply. Ifhe had been eligible 
what chance should he have had? He did not spare Ella a 
problem of this kind. Ifhe had been rich and she free, what a dif- 
ferent course events might have taken. He was not presumptuous, 
he hoped, in dreaming. Would she not admit that it was at least 
possible other results might have been in store for her? 

The hussars having to march at 4 A.M. hurried away after mid- 
night. In parting with Stanton later on, Ella thanked him for a 
brilliant day, and added, “ All owing to your happy thought.” The 
girl was so weary, she fell asleep when once in bed, without time for 
thinking. But when she awoke in the morning she was not happy. 
She was too sensible to fall in love out of regard for a handsome face 
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and a fascinating manner, with the abrupt adoration of a school girl ; 
but still Lovell belonged to a species previously unknown to her, and 
his appearance and conversation placed very strongly before her the 
claims of youth on youth. She was not pleased with herself ; perhaps 
she had allowed the hussar to be too much with her. One lady, who, 
like the toad, never travelled without venom, in congratulating her, as 
others had done, when saying good-night, laughed and whispered, 
“We might have supposed a certain lieutenant was the bridegroom 
elect.” 

She and her mother were to have luncheon and mulligatawny 
soup with the Collector. Could she face it? She wanted quiet to 
think. It burst upon her with appalling clearness that she was 
certainly intended for a contemporary, and yet she was bartering her 
privileges for 2 comfortable settlement. Stanton was a good man, 
but he might have made love to her mother! A union between 
autumn and spring was always treated as more or less of a joke. 
Lovell was very likely a fribble ; but Henry was of her own age. 
Dear Henry! Was it loyal to her old love for Henry to marry 
an elderly man because he had handsome furniture? She felt 
quite wretched. She did not know it, but nature was only pressing 
one of her adages—‘‘ Like to like.” Married people were seldom 
happy if their stations in life were different; did not the same rule 
apply to ages? She should so like to refer to her father or mother, 
but she really did not know them ; they would misunderstand her, 
and think her a coquette. 

But luncheon had to be got through somehow. 

It was not difficult to explain silence and an absent manner as 
results of having done too much. 

But in the evening Stanton came to her father’s house. She 
had had time to rest, and yet was still glum. She did her best, but 
the estranged heart cannot conceal its disastrous secret. And, of 
course, when Stanton perceived a change, his manner made matters 
far worse. However, Ella decided that as there seemed no one in 
whom she could confide, and from whom she could ask advice, she 
would lay the case simply and truthfully before Stanton himself ; 
and by arrangement with him, Sunday morning was fixed for a 
confab on what she not unreasonably called a very important matter. 

And at the time agreed upon and in the suramer-house the interview 
took place. Ella told him she did not ask for a release. She was 
prepared to carry out her word, if Stanton, after hearing her avowal, 
still thought that happiness might be looked for. And the avowal 
was one which a man who was attached to a girl, not for her money, 
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but for her person and character, could never hear without deep 
chagrin. Ella was exceedingly indebted to Stanton for all his kind- 
nesses, and if devotion, attention, and a desire to please could 
make a good wife, and could satisfy her husband, then there was 
no reason why existing plans should be altered. But if love was 
necessary, if it was absolutely essential, to the success of their married 
career, well, then she must speak the truth; she had closely 
examined her heart, and she found there esteem, approval, admira- 
tion, gratitude, but not absorbing affection. Stanton behaved 
very well. There was something quite pathetic in the simplicity 
with which he related that the tender passion was to him a surprise ; 
that the warmest attachment to Ella had come over him ; but how 
that was, he could not say. He had been hurried on by an ardour 
which he was unable to control, and from which he could not 
escape ; but he saw now he had underrated the sacrifice he was 
demanding from her. He would unconditionally let her off her 
engagement ; for, to imitate her own frankness, he could have no- 
thing short of love; and he entreated her to forgive the presump- 
tion which had led him to forget the long distance between their 
ages. ‘I thought,” he said, “it was not too late. I felt that my 
one chance had come. I clearly saw that it was xow or never. IJ 
dreamt, prayed, nay, believed that it might be zow, and I will man- 
fully bow my head, since I perceive it is ever. Believe me,” he 
ended, “I shall aiways have the deepest interest in your future, 
and I sincerely thank you for the happiest illusion of my life. It is 
over, and I return to my solitude.” He took Ella in his arms for 
the last time. He did not kiss her, but pressed her to his heart; 
then mounted his lorse and galloped off through the oleanders 
towards his own house. 


II. 


A HURRIED note from Stanton, saying he was called into the 
district, threw the duty of conducting the morning service on the 
judge. He disliked it exceedingly, being, with all his bluster, shy, and 
apt to read aloud in aconfused manner. That evening Ella had to tell 
her parents what she had done. She had broken off the advantageous 
match. To do Woodford justice, his first thought seemed to be 
pity for his colleague. ‘“‘ Poor Stanton,” he said ; “ he will be awfully 
put out.” The judge was not logical. In what he added, sequence 
of thought was not to be found. “JZ don’t care a straw. I never 
asked you to marry Stanton, or Stanton to marry you. If Stanton 
supposes I want to force you upon him, he is mistaken. Why should 
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I force you upon anybody when I have paid so much for your edu- 
cation? I think it a great compliment for a Woodford to take any- 
body’s hand. The Woodfords are good-looking. You have the 
gift through me, Ella. But you think Stanton old? Soheis. More 
active in body than I am, but his mind is not nearly so young. He 
has not the fibre for a judge. But I am sorry for him. Not that I 
care the least.” Mrs. Woodford never made speeches, but she let 
drop during the evening some ejaculations which indicated internal 
disturbance : “ Must have known he was old when he proposed.” 
“The station will think it so odd.” “Just after the nice party!” 
“They will be saying one of those booby hussars stole your heart 
away.” 

As it really turned out, a talkative lady, a notorious Sapphira, hit 
upon promulgating a story which survived with all the tenacity of 
the unfittest. It was to the effect that Stanton’s family did not 
like the match. The Brother in Council thought the girl too 
young. Poor Ella was not very well that cold weather. The sta- 
tion was exceedingly dull. Woodford’s particular avocation did not 
admit of his going into tents, but all who could, availed them- 
selves of camp life. Stanton kept far away, in a wild part of the 
district, where shooting was plentiful. He did not even come in for 
Christmas. The monotony, added to some remorse and the general 
disturbance of awakened youth asking for reciprocated feelings, 
weighed on Ella’s spirits. As the spring advanced, the doctor said 
the girl was not in.a condition to face the hot weather with safety. 
It was decided that Ella should accompany her mother to the hills, 
and the judge should take his month at the end of the year and 
bring them down. Mussoorie was the place chosen. 

A house was secured just above the Mall, and calls were made, 
and every intimation given of a willingness to join in society. A 
willingness, indeed, far more felt by the mother than the daughter, 
for the latter was unstrung and the prey of varying emotions. 
Amongst those who had come up for the whole season was Algy 
Lovell, and he soon appeared at Osborne, which was the ambitious 
appellation bestowed on Woodford’s bungalow. As he entered the 
room, Ella was curious to know how he would strike her. He was 
as handsome as ever ; carefully dressed, with an agreeable manner, a 
pleasant voice, but she wondered that she had not noticed on the first 
occasion they met—that the artificial was too apparent. And there 
was observable also in him now, at least, some restraint and stiffness. 
The truth was that though Lovell delighted to express significant 
sentiment when he was the meteor of a ball-room, and he could dis- 
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appear as easily as he had flashed on the horizon, he fought shy of 
a serious acquaintance with a young lady. His intentions—which 
were only to amuse himself—would not stand the test of parental 
inquiry. He preferred, for any lengthened period, the society of 
married women. 

When the Woodfords first came up, the flowering rhododendrons 
still lingered on the hillside, giving some notion of the spectacle they 
had presented ; a few coloured heads hanging here and there like the 
last lamps of a festival. 

There succeeded a period of small picnics and short expeditions 
to places within easy distance, for the sun was oppressive, and this 
lasted till purple skies began to lower over the immeasurable distances 
of the plains, portending the approach of the rains. 

Algy was often met, and was cordial enough, but Ella, who owed 
him nothing but a sense of the rights of her youth, felt less and less 
interest in him. She knew he did not understand her—spoke of the 
‘‘ great mistake of her jilt,” and made use of other similar expressions 
indicative only of the sterility of his own heart. 

Besides, he was not going on quite nicely. 

There was a certain Mrs. Bendigo amongst the visitors. She 
was not a grass widow, as the phrase goes, but the veritable relict of 
a veterinary surgeon. She does not require much description. She 
was over-dressed, notwithstanding her bereavement, loud, fast, and 
vulgar, but incontestably a handsome woman, and by no means unen- 
dowed with acuteness. When her name was mentioned, Lovell’s 
was sure to occur in the succeeding sentence. But though all these 
circumstances gradually effaced the handsome hussar from Ella’s 
thoughts, curiously enough his personality had with her the effect of 
reviving her attachment to Henry Wilmot. Poor, or ineligible, or 
what not, Henry was her contemporary, understood her, appreciated 
her better self, and had elevated her affections by bestowing his 
own. 

And so, remorse.from one set of thoughts and regret from another 
divided their influence over her mind, and undoubtedly rendered her 
a somewhat uninteresting unit in the so-called gay circles of the place. 
Algy had been heard to say at the club, “ Miss Woodford is no good. 
She is probably spoons on a curate at home.” Social intercourse was, 
however, kept up as well as could be managed during the wet weeks, 
and the days passed automatically away, as they do to the frivolous 
and the pensive alike. 

About this time it began to be mentioned in the newspapers that 
a rich young man, who had recently got into Parliament at a bye- 
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election, by name Smithers, had come out to Calcutta, through the 
monsoon, having paired to the end of the session, and had gone up 
to Simia. It was his intention, when the weather would admit of 
leisurely travel, to visit the people in their homes that he might judge 
for himself of their social condition. From time to time, in the 
hill correspondence of the provincial press, short paragraphs con- 
cerning this gentleman duly appeared. He was a fersona grata at 
Government House ; he was clever, spoke weli, acted well in 
theatricals, and, best of all, took a great interest in Anglo-Indian 
young ladies, and it was thought might make a selection from 
amongst their ranks if the gods favoured his designs. His money, 
gossip declared, was made in trade, but it was added with cha- 
racteristic frankness, “There is nothing of the bounder about him 
personally.” 

These reports had a curious effect on Ella. She began seriously 
to consider with herself, whether a prospect might not open before 
her of a wholly different life to any she had ever contemplated. A 
life free from all the petty cares and restrictions so often cramping 
development and stunting the growth of character. A life of in- 
fluence, of benevolence, and usefulness, blessed in blessing, reaping 
happiness from sowing it broadcast. The traveller himself, possibly 
delightful, and stated at any rate to be young, and destined to move 
in circles where all that was best and brightest in London would be 
found. And if Mr. Smithers was determined to choose a wife 
amongst Indian girls, Ella Woodford had her chance with the rest. 
Why not? These fancies, certainly very much of the texture of 
dreams, were nevertheless powerful enough to improve Ella’s spirits 
perceptibly. And her animation increased when the newspaper 
scribes reported that the brilliant M.P. had gone down the hill, as 
the weather had cleared ; but it was understood would visit other 
hill-stations before finally going south. 

When the rains are over, a month of real enjoyment sets in, and 
pleasure uses all its means to enhance the delights of sunshine and 
scenery. One afternoon, Ella had walked with a lady friend round 
Waverley, and, having left her companion in the part called the 
Happy Valley, was preparing to return by herself. The evening was 
falling, and as she came to one corner where the boughs drooped 
above the path, she perceived overhead several of the large grey 
monkeys which are called lungoors. They are not dangerous, but, 
observing alarm, would perhaps be mischievous enough to snatch at 
a bonnet or break a parasol. Unaccustomed from her short residence 
in the country to an incident of the kind, Ella was thinking of 
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retreat, when a young man came suddenly up from behind. He 
advanced with that aggressive Saxon step which animals, and indeed 
men of less presence of mind, seldom await. He was very plainly 
dressed, wore coloured glasses to protect his eyes, and had all the 
appearance of a gentleman in an inconspicuous station of life. But 
the voice ! 

There could be no doubt about that; it was Henry Wilmot’s 
voice—and however mysterious the apparition, there stood the man ; 
and the two were soon walking side by side, asking and answering 
questions. There was, it seemed, an educational opening for a 
university man in the schools which had been recently established 
at hill-stations. ‘The London Press, too, were willing to pay for the 
ietters of an eastern wanderer, if they were written with sufficient 
point and force. Ella’s father was an influential man, and might, 
perhaps, be able to advance the interests of an aspiring usher. The 
moon was rising, and on reaching the Camel’s Back the friends turned 
towards Waverley again, for the minutes seemed to fly too rapidly. 
On parting they agreed to meet again, and they met more than once, 
and the old love returned, and it came to this, that Wilmot declared 
himself so encouraged by Ella’s reciprocation of his avowals, that, with 
her acquiescence, he decided to come forward. Their interviews 
were not remarked, for the girl, in her disturbed state of mind, often 
walked out with her dog under cover of some botanical researches. 
And as Henry could not get a room at the hotels he lived at the 
foot of the hills, and crept up on a pony without mingling in the 
general throng. But the judge was approaching, and their resort to 
quiet pathways would be less feasible. One of their last evenings, 
Ella expressed a wish to see the sun rise, and Wilmot said he could 
get a bed somewhere near, and would be at the public garden before 
daybreak. . Near there was a house built on the summit of a peak. 
It was a smart ascent to reach it, and with some, this fact rendered 
the residence undesirable. This year it was not let, but a Eurasian 
woman had charge of it. The lovers mounted the knoll in the 
solitary morning, and being admitted by a staircase, they ascended to 
the flat roof. As they looked towards the east, on their right hand 
below lay first the valley of the Doon, ramparted with the Sewalic 
range, and beyond that again the vast featureless Gangetic Plain, 
grand in the sense in which the prairie is grand ; but in the north 
and east extended the wondrous and mysterious chain of snowy 
summits. 

Amongst John Martin’s imaginative drawings, there is one pre- 
pared for Bunyan’s book, and entitled “ The Celestial City.” T here, 
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from one bank of the dark river, is seen a beautiful land of wood- 
crowned heights, and meadow and valley, stretching far away; and 
above all seems to hang a sky, fantastic with the shapes of summer 
clouds. But a closer inspection shows that their aerial outlines 
represent the towers and domes, the arches and gateways of a noble 
township—fairer than those known to us on earth—nay, doubtless, 
the city we have been so long seeking, and are bidden toseek. And 
so with this Himalayan landscape, amongst the delicately-tinted 
vapours that shrouded the sunrise, arose some peaks‘ of such un- 
expected altitude—so distant, so virgin—that the enchanted specta- 
tors cried, ‘* Are these of the earth, or of the sky ?” 

Of the earthy, earthy ? Nay, of the earth—heavenly. Moved by 
such a scene, the two lovers experienced moments unknown to 
them before. They felt that whilst their love was human, still in its 
unselfishness, in its faith, in its harmony of wish and aim, it rose far 
above a natural instinct. It was of the earth—heavenly. 

They had come upon the field with treasure in it, and they were 
ready to give all to possess the domain. 

In the elastic air their nerves were strengthened to contend with 
circumstances ; both seemed ready to bear the happiness or trial 
that might be in store. 

Mr. Woodford arrived. And Ella thought the affair should be 
at once disclosed, for the suspense might deaden Henry’s energy in 
looking for work. It was agreed that the girl was to tell her father 
and mother on a certain evening—and the next day Wilmot was 
to call. A slight delay was caused by the young man’s wish to 
visit Dehra, the pretty capital of the Doon Valley, an expedition 
which Ella’s anxious heart associated with the possible necessity of 
borrowing money. Poor child! she was in a tumult of feelings. 
She recognised the capabilities of Henry ; she was jfroud of his 
love, and certain of his constancy. But there were drawbacks. ‘The 
match seemed one the world would call unfortunate. Gossips had 
told her the story was, that she had given up Stanton in hopes of 
Lovell. Now, they would say, she would sooner marry anybody than 
not marry. And that whimsical idea of pleasing the rich traveller ! 
—a reverie, to be sure, but still it is not agreeable to give up even 
reveries, as if all such were doomed to perish. The day was finally 
fixed by the lovers. It was a Monday. Ella was to speak that night. 
Tuesday, Wilmot was to come up the hill and call. 

Mr. Woodford had been out all the afternoon, and did not get 
home till half an hour before dinner. However, the girl managed 
an interview in the drawing-room with both parents. She put the 
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best face she could on the matter; related at length how she had 
first met Henry, how they had loved, how they had parted unfettered, 
how they had strangely renewed intimacy, how feelings were found 
unchanged, and what they wished for—now. She dwelt on her 
lover’s abilities, on his hopes of an educational appointment, and 
how certain it was that a man of his calibre would succeed. He 
was to call next morning, and Ella was sure that her father would at 
least give him a fair hearing. Woodford was very much astonished, 
and doubtless secretly annoyed, but he answered with sufficient self- 
possession, that of course he would see Mr. Wilmot, but that 
gentleman could not have chosen a worse day, for the English 
traveller, Smithers, M.P., was to arrive in the forenoon, and the 
club was in some perplexity. It was proposed to offer him rooms, 
but no one would turn out, and unless some person did so, he, 
Woodford, had promised to receive the stranger at Osborne. 
‘“‘Therefore,” he cried, “you must write to your man, and say 
Wednesday, not Tuesday ; or even later would be better. Upon my 
word, Ella, you are a regular flirt, as your father was before you. 
Why, I declare I thought you might have captured this golden 
beetle crawling about. The girls have gone silly, I declare. Love 
in a cottage. Trash! Perhaps your schoolmaster could wait till 
this Smithers tyranny be overpast. But do as you like.” 

Ella sent a note by an express messenger to Dehra, to ask Henry 
to postpone his visit one day. Shedisliked this. She knew Wilmot 
was generous and unassailable by weak doubts. Still it looked as 
if Smithers was to be seen before the irrevocable was arrived at, or 
even discussed. 

The next morning rooms had to be prepared for the M.P., no 
one at the club having volunteered self-sacrifice, though all recom- 
mended it. And as the day wore on, a noise of voices and feet, and 
the tread of ponies at the front door, showed that the expected visitor 
had arrived. Ella was in the drawing-room with her mother, when, 
to the girl’s great surprise, she found that one of the speakers was 
certainly Henry. Then, she thought, the messenger has miscarried, 
and the intended call has not been put off. What an imbroglio ! 
And Woodford entered, leading Wilmot—actually Wilmot, who, 
well-dressed, without glasses, and with the easy air of one who feels 
himself welcome—entered the apartment. 

*‘ Charlotte, my dear, Mr. Smithers. My daughter, Miss Wood- 
ford.” 

“ We have met before,” said the new arrival, laughing. 

The mystery was soon explained. Edward Stopford, brother to 
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Mrs. Wilmot, Henry’s mother, had been what is called “wild.” Not 
vicious or unprincipled, but rebellious—dissatisfied, inclined to view 
civilisation as rather a “ rotten affair,” and so had left the old country 
for Australia—and broken off all connection with his family. Going 
into trade he had foolishly changed his name to Smithers, for what 
drawback is trade in these latter days? He amassed wealth in the 
long years, but was carried off, just as he had determined to see 
whether the effete metropolis called London was really so bad after 
all. He left his property to his favourite sister’s son, on the stipula- 
tion that the heir should take the name of Smithers. “ For Smithers,” 
said he, “‘ made the pile, not Stopford.” 

The Smithers engagement was one of the two great events of the 
Mussoorie season. 

The other was the Bendigo row ; for the widow threatened to 
bring a breach-of-promise suit against Algy Lovell, and the hussar 
submitted the whole circumstances to Colonel Murray, promising 
to be guided by his opinion. 

Alas ! that opinion was that he was bour.? in honour to marry the 
intending prosecutrix, and it was accompanied by a strong hint that 
his leaving the corps would be acceptable. Algy sent in his papers 
and bolted, and it was significant to learn that an influential regi- 
mental comment was to this effect—“ Time he cleared out ; glad he 
is gone.’ 

Yes, the handsome, the good-all-round, the fascinating Lovell, 
went, as others have done, to the banks of Lethe, without commi- 
seration. Sad that it should be so. 

Ella’s marriage took place at Gokul, in the cold weather, and was 
duly recorded in the /%oneer newspaper. <A day or two after its 
publication a copy of that journal reached some tents in the remote 
jungle. Stanton, on reading the announcement, dropped the print 
from his hands and fell into a brown study. Men, without much 


demonstrative sentiment, often grow attached to lines to which they 
have taken a fancy. And as the lonely Collector sprang up at 
last, to go to work, a passage that had been in his thoughts seemed 
indicated by the forlorn whisper in which he said, ** Ay, sweet indeed, 
on lips that are fer others !” 




















A NEW POOL OF BETHESDA. 


“ ] N the gloomy days of November, when the people of England 
hang and drown themselves ”—such, at least, is Voltaire’s 
version of the way we pass that much-abused month—I was seized 
with a desire to exchange for a few weeks the. fogs of perfidious 
Albion for “the palms and temples of the South.” To the pilgrim 
in search of warmth and sunshine, Algeria has much to recommend 
it. Its climate is as good as that of Egypt. It has no mistra/ like 
Nice, and no Zramontana like Rome. Its scenery is as fine as any 
to be found in the Mediterranean basin, and last, but not least, it is 
within sixty hours of London—and to Algeria I accordingly went. 

It is a peculiarity of the travelling Briton that, as soon as he gets 
to a new place, he wants, or is supposed to want, to get out of it ; 
and afresh arrival at an hotel is as certain to be asked whether he is 
“going on” as if he had just entered a London “crush.” Once 
comfortably lodged at the excellent 4/éte/ Continental, in Mustafa 
Superieur, I was beset with questions as to the places I meant to 
visit ; and when I let out that I had never even heard of the Baths of 
Hammam R’Irha, 1 was urged to lose no time in making their 
acquaintance. The place must be seen to be appreciated. After a 
month’s use of the baths gouty old gentlemen took to climbing 
mountains. Ladies who for months had been crippled with rheuma- 
tism threw away their crutches and danced a “ pas de quatre.” In 
vain I protested that I was as well as a man could be with the 

erience of a hard election contest behind him and the prospect 
ot a still harder parliamentary session before him. The air and 
scenery could not fail to benefit and delight the sturdiest as well as 
the most delicate visitors. To such appeals there was no possible 
rejoinder, and, finding that the baths were only sixty miles from the 
capital, I resolved to explore for myself the marvels of this new Pool 
of Bethesda. 

Algerian railway-trains are, perhaps, the slowest in the world. 
They proceed at a gentle trot, seldom exceeding the speed of an old 
stage-coach, and stopping occasionally for twenty minutes or half an 
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hour, apparently to enable the engine-driver and stoker to enjoy a 
quiet cigar under the shade of a stray eucalyptus-tree. However, 
everything in this world, even an Algerian railway journey, has an 
ending, if you can only live through it ; and after four or five hours 
of dusty travelling I alighted at the Bou Medfa station on the Oran 
railway, where I found a comfortable trap to take me the seven or 
eight miles which separate that place from my destination. 

Algeria in November is not unlike a very dry Scotland, if it is 
possible for the human imagination to conceive such a phenomenon. 
It is said that Alexandre Dumas pére, having fainted from the heat at 
a Madrid bull-fight, and being offered a glass of water by a good 
Samaritan, gasped out, “‘ Take it to the river, he wants it more than 
I do ;” and I could not help thinking that the streams we crossed 
(if a stony ravine with a few drops of water in it could be dignified 
by the name) would have elicited a similar exclamation from that 
witty Frenchman. But we were assured that in spring these rivers, 
swollen by wintry rains, grew into torrents which swept away solid 
bridges and dealt destruction far and wide. Ata bend of the road, 
however, a very different spectacle presented itself. On the site of 
the old Roman town of Ague Calide (the remains of which are 
distinctly visible), at a height of 1,900 feet above the sea, M. Arlés- 
Dufour, formerly a member of the well-known firm of Lyons si!k 
merchants (who, by the way, speaks English like a native), has 
obtained from the Government a concession of land for 99 years, 
and, by a fabulous expenditure, has literally turned a desert into a 
paradise. With sunshine and moisture it is said that you can do 
anything ;. and, by employing the waste waters of the baths to 
irrigate his grounds, the proprietor has contrived to create a magni- 
ficent garden, filled with palms, bananas, oranges, lemons, and every 
variety of tropical and semi-tropical vegetation. Immediately above 
it he has built an hotel, with a southern frontage of 300 feet, 
capable of holding too guests. The present building, however, 
only occupies one side of a square which, when completed, will 
accommodate some 400 persons. Under its roof you can be com- 
fortably lodged and boarded for 12 francs a day—a charge which 
includes an excellent room, a plain and wholesome dietary, and a 
capital wine grown on the premises, of which the proprietor is justly 
proud, to say nothing of an effervescing alkaline table water, which 
is not only pleasant to the taste, but an important element in “ the 
cure,” being said to be of much service in cases of anzemia, dyspepsia, 
and other disorders of the liver, as well as in those of malaria and 
renal calculus. Considering that M. Dufour has to get his meat 
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from Algiers and his butter from France, this charge can hardly be 
considered excessive. My companion, a very observant and intelli- 
gent young doctor (who looked upon the place with a professional 
eye), drew my attention to the fact that the lower part of the walls 
and the floors of each room were covered with polished tiles— 
a great improvement upon the heavily-upholstered furniture and 
thick woollen carpets and ‘curtains which make some of the most 
frequented hotels on the Riviera a Aaditat for dust and a nest for 
infection. In the neighbourhood of the hotel are baths for the 
Arabs (at a penny each), a military hospital, and a small Defendance 
with a farm attached to it. 

The waters, which were well known to the Romans and form 
the main feature of the establishment, are collected into two large 
reservoirs or swimming-baths, immediately under the hotel, the 
temperature of which varies from 107° F. to r10° F. But their praise 
must be “hymned by loftier harps than mine.” Suffice it to say that 
Mr. G. D. Pollock, Surgeon-in-Ordinary to the Prince of Wales, has 
warmly recommended them to those “ who suffer from the chronic 
forms of rheumatism which defy the attacks of medicines and puzzle 
the cunning of the experienced prescriber”; while he is of opinion 
that a winter residence in so favoured an atmosphere would be bene- 
ficial ‘in cases of chronic bronchitis, especially for those who suffer 
from damp and cold.” Dr. Lauder Brunton, too, has pronounced 
them to be “ very serviceable in cases of chronic rheumatism (articular 
or muscular), gout, stiff tendons, erratic pains and neuralgias of 
rheumatic origin, and in certain diseases and injuries of the osseous, 
lymphatic, circulatory, nervous, and cutaneous systems.” But for 
further information on these matters I must refer the reader to the 
articles and letters which have appeared in the medical journals on 
the subject. I may, however, mention that a gentleman well known 
in London society told me himself that his life was saved by a visit 
to the baths after a serious attack of malaria contracted in the marshy 
districts of the Colony.' 


' Dr. Bennet, the eminent physician of Buxton, who spent some time a 
Hammam R’LThra, has contributed to the Journal of British and Foreign Health 
Resorts of March 1891 an article, in which, after speaking in the highest terms of 
the curative properties of the water, he adds: ‘* Theclimate of Hamman R’lira is 
very similar to some of our English health-resorts, especially that of Buxton, but with 
a much higher and more equable temperature during the winter months. The air is 
pure, bracing, and tonic, permitting daily outdoor exercise, which produces a sen- 
sation of exhilaration and buoyancy. When it is considered imperative that persons 
suffering from gout, rheumatism, phthisis, asthma, or bronchitis, either in the acute 
or chronic stage, should seek some foreign health-resort, I am inclined to believe, 
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On the general attractions of Hammam R’lhra, however, a 
layman may dilate with more confidence. Of the surrounding 
scenery, indeed, it is not so easy to give a just impression ; for 
Algeria, like most semi-tropical countries, has a different scenery for 
every season of the year. I have visited the colony twice: once 
during a rainy spring, when you “scarce could see the grass for 
flowers,” and once ina very dry autumn, when no rain had fallen 
for six months ; and when, from the aspect of the steel-blue sky and 
brick-coloured earth, none seemed likely to fall for many a day to 
come. It is said that one of the drawbacks of social life in India is 
the difficulty of beginning a conversation in a land where the weather 
is always the same. And possibly I might have found myself in 
a similar predicament at the table d’héte of the Hotel des Bains if 
fortune had not placed me next to a very stout and voluble German 
lady, who at once plunged into a picturesque and detailed descrip- 
tion of the various disorders which had led her to seek salvation in 
the baths. But the prolonged drought had had no effect upon the 
garden and grounds of the hotel, which, tharks to the never-failing 
irrigation, looked as green and as fresh as in spring-time, and for 
out-of-door picnics and mountain rides and walks the weather can 
scarcely be too dry, especially as at that altitude even the noonday 
heat is generally tempered by a refreshing breeze. Of excursions in 
the neighbourhood there is no lack. A/:/ianah, familiar to the readers 
of Zartarin de Tarascon, and Blidah, with its celebrated Ruisseau des 
Singes, are within an easy day’s journey; and for those who do not 
object to an eight-hours jolt in a diligence, the fine Cedar Forest of 
Teniet-el-Had will well repay a visit. But the grandest scenery of 
Algeria lies to the east of the capital, in which direction an expedition 
may be made to Se¢#f and the Gorge of Chadet-el-Akhira, which has 
been compared to the Via Mala, as well as to Zizi Ouzou and through 
Kabylia to Fort National, commanding a magnificent panorama of 
the Djurjura Range, which reminded me of the view from the Bel 
Alp without the Glaciers. Beyond these places are Constantine, 
** whose grandeur and picturesque situation are probably unsurpassed 
by those of any other city in the world,” and the oasis of Biskra, 
where a Briton may combine a view of the real Sahara with a com- 


from personal experience and observation, that such cases would receive more 
rapid and lasting benefit from a residence in Algeria, on account of its purer, 
drier, and more invigorating atmosphere, than on the Riviera—usually prescribed 
— where the mean temperature is lower during the winter months, the atmosphere 
more humid, the climate generally more uncertain on account of the prevalence 
of the mistral, and the general sanitary condition not so good,” 
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fortable hotel, an excellent cuisine, and all the other “ resources of 
civilisation.” But the last two excursions can hardly be recommended 
to an invalid ; for travelling in Algeria is made difficult and uncom- 
fortable by the interminable length of the railway journeys and the 
absence of good sleeping accommodation ez route. In any case, the 
traveller, before starting upon his tour, would do well to consult my 
friend Sir Lambert Playfair’s admirable handbook of Algeria and 
Tunis, where he will find as much useful information about the 
history, scenery, hotels, and general characteristics of the Colony as 
can be packed into 300 closely-printed pages. Meantime there is 
plenty to see in the immediate neighbourhood of the hotel, the view 
from which, over a wide valley closed by the picturesque mountain of 
Zakhar, one of the highest of the Atlas range, is in itself extremely 
striking. Within a stone’s throw of the grounds are the remains of 
the old Roman town, where I fancied I could trace the course of the 
streets and the foundations of some of the houses and tempies, and 
where, no doubt, an experienced archzologist might discover many 
things which were hidden from less practised eyes. About a mile 
distant is a large pine forest, where the sportsman may find red-legged 
partridges, rabbits, and hares, as well as wild boars and other big 
game. A lawn-tennis court, too, was in course of construction for 
those who preferred that form of amusement. 

When I visited Hammam R’lhra in the early part of November 
1892, the season, which lasts till May, had hardly began, and the 
place was only half awake ; but M. Dufour said that in the wintei 
dancing was often kept up with great spirit in the spacious sa/on of 
the hotel. For the information of those who are disqualified by age 
or inclination from taking part in such pastimes, it will be well to 
mention that the hotel contains an excellent library of English and 
French books, embracing every variety of literature, from the latest 
work on evolution to “ Mr. ‘nes of New York.” It should be 
added that the mean winter temperature of the place at 9 a.m. and 
5 P.M. ranges from 53° F. to 59° F., and at noon from 64° F. 
to 69° F. The air is dry, pure, and bracing, and except for 
a few days of tropical rain, it is literally bathed in sunshine during 
the whole winter. 

The waters of Hammam R’lhra are said to be almost a facsimile 
of those of Bath. But the thermometer at Bath last winter marked 
18° of frost just when the season at Hammam R’lhra was at its 
height ; and it is but a poor consolation to a man who is writhing 
with agony in December to be told that he can get complete relief 
in July. Should this paper meet the eye of any person so afflicted, 
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or that of any among the thousands flying annually to the South ot 
France in search of life and health, who is not afraid of a sea voyage 
of twenty-six hours from Marseilles to Algiers, or of the more 
circuitous but not unpleasant land route v7@ the east coast of Spain 
and Oran, I would earnestly recommend him or her to make trial, 
under proper medical advice, of the brightest, the sunniest, and one 
of the most agreeable and least expensive health-resorts, which can be 


reached in a three days easy journey from London. 
GEO. OSBORNE MORGAN. 
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A PIRATES PARADISE. 


LL readers of modern fiction are acquainted with a certain 
A “ Treasure Island” of undying fame ; and, indeed, the locality 
of the true “Treasure Islands” of history may be gathered by the 
observant from Mr. Stevenson’s highly “actual” romance. Is not 
the vessel called the Hispaniola? Does not Squire Trelawney 
himself remark of “ Flint,” ‘ He was the bloodthirstiest buccaneer 
that ever sailed. The Spaniards were so afraid of him that 7 was 
sometimes proud he was an Englishman”? (The reader is begged to 
note this, and the following expression.) “I’ve seen his topsails 
with these eyes off Trinidad, and the cowardly son of a rumpuncheon 
that I sailed with put back—put back, sir, into Port of Spain.” 
Moreover, in Flint’s own log, “ offe Caraccas” is the location of 
one, at least, of his undescribed deeds of blood. The real “ Treasure 
Islands” are, of course, the picturesque group known—ever since 
poor Columbus, just about four hundred years ago, mistook one of 
the “ Bahamas” for the coast of Japan—as the “West Indies.” 
Columbus landed, according to the latest authorities, at Marignana, 
which is now a deserted island.' The sanguine explorer, like the 
inexperienced Alpist who takes each successive “col” for the longed- 
for summit, imagined that he had reached “India” before he had 
got quite half, or, indeed, allowing for the non-existence of the 
Panama Canal (which we need not here discuss), more than one- 
third of the way ; and, as every school-boy is aware, later geographers 
so far fell in with the great man’s foible as to call the place “ Indies,” 
adding, as a protest in favour of accuracy, the adjective ‘‘ West.” 

The singular ocean-lake, almost shut in on the south and west 
by. the projecting neck of land connecting Mexico and South 
America, and on the north and east by the broken bar of Cuba, 
San Domingo (Hispaniola), Porto Rico, and the long curving 
sweep of the Windward Islands, and known as the Caribbean Sea, is 
one of the most naturally secluded spots upon the map of the world. 
Shut off from the Atlantic by long trains of islands (which, if they do 


' See Mr. E. J. Payne’s History of the New World called America. 
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not keep off the wind, might still be called the Caribees), and remote 
even to the present date from any centre of civilisation, the neigh- 
bourhood would naturally be one of sovereign attractions to gentle- 
men who, like Mr. Kipling’s hero, desire to be shipped off 


** somewhere east of Suez, where the best is like the worst, 
And there ain’t no Ten Commandments if a man can raise a thirst.” 


The fertile and beautiful island of Jamaica, the heart of the’ 


charming and sequestered nook already described, although not 
exactly “east of Suez” by the shortest route, would early in the last 
century have supplied all the essentials here demanded, perhaps 
even in more than satisfying quantity, for the Ten Commandments, 
properly applied, have, after all, their uses. 

Which is our apology for reviewing a little volume which ran 
through several editions about 150 years ago. The author is one 
Mr. Charles Leslie, “ of Jamaica,” according to the British Museum 
Catalogue ; and it is the third edition of his work (Edinburgh, 1740), 
with an appendix describing “ Admiral Vernon’s Success at Porto 
Bello,” with which we are not immediately concerned, that lies 
before us. 

Now, a mere account of Jamaica, although dedicated to the Earl 
of Eglinton and Winton, is a thing one might purchase for nine- 
pence off a bookstall, and throw aside after an hour’s after-dinner 
perusal. 

Dazzling beauties of nature, sugar-canes, slaves (who occasionally 
revolt with more or less awful consequences), humming-birds that 
you shoot with sand, swamps, fevers, and rum—all these things, 
including the habits of the alligator, have been familiar to the average 
reader from his youth up. But the veracious biography of a “ Flint,” 
an authentic “ Quelle ” of piratical history, that is another story, the 
substance of which we here propose to retail. 

By way of preface, to hitch on these details to the course of 
general history and the progress of civilisation, note we that Jamaica, 
as the veriest Jacobite would admit, is a valuable possession conferred 
on us (1655) by the enterprise of the usurper Cromwell. It was not, 
indeed, thought so at the time. The leaders of the expedition were 
on their return committed to the Tower ; and Sir W. Penn appears 
to admit to Mr. Pepys (sud anno 1663) that the failure to seize more 
than Jamaica was his own fault.! Cromwell, who appears to Mr. 


1 The original account of the expedition, Fournal of the English Army in the 
West Indies, by an Eye-witness (Harl. MSS., vi. 372) is cited in Carlyle’s 
Cromwell, 
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Leslie to have been a person not devoid of malign ingenuity, was 
even suspected of circulating too glowing accounts of its attractions, 
in order to get discontented Royalists to go there. Anyhow, 
“persons of desperate fortune” betook themselves in large numbers 
to Jamaica. After the Restoration, again, this class was augmented 
by followers of the Republican party. The “old grudge” disturbed 
even the colony of Jamaica worse than ever, Royalists being favoured, 
while Cromwellians, “ the only party that understood the art of war,” 
were excluded from all places of trust and profit. The Government 
party, therefore, in the island found the encouragement of the already 
popular industry of “ Pyracy” tobe “ necessary,” both to counterbalance 
the force of these malcontents and to lure them into some profitable 
occupation. This simple policy, the reader will learn with interest, 
was a complete success. The colony, whose population (placed at 
20,000 in 1740) had, it is true, but little increased since Cromwellian 
days,' became “the resort of the Privateers, who made Jamaica a 
kind of home.” This “was no sooner known” than all persons with 
a distaste for the —Ten Commandments, all who found “life too 
inactive,” or law too active in old England, eagerly transported 
themselves thither. Malcontents, Republican or Royalist, “ soon 
found their account in joining with the Privateers, forgot their old 
murmurs, acquiesced in the administration, and in a short time all 
distinction of parties was quite lost.” 

Such was the Arcadian state of Jamaica during what appears to have 
been the golden age of piracy up to the last decade of the seventeenth 
century. Governors and planters vied with each other in providing 


! The “‘ peopling”’ of Jamaica was effected in strange and dreadful manners. 
First the Royalist, closely followed by the Cromwellian, ‘‘ malcontents,” with 
tribes of desperate characters bred of a disturbed time. Secondly, one of the 
most awful pages in Irish history is the correspondence of Henry Cromwell with 
the Protector upon this subject. Mr. Secretary Thurloe writes that ‘a stock of 
Irish girls and young men are wanting for the peopling of Jamaica’’ ; and Henry 
Cromwell answers: ‘* Concerning the supply of young men, although we must use 
force in taking them up, yet, z¢ being so much for their good” (exactly how much 
the reader may conjecture) . . . ‘it is not doubted that you may have such a 
number as you think fit to make use of.” He thinks also it were well to send 
1,500 or 2,000 boys to the place mentioned. ‘* We can well spare them: and 
who knows but it may be the means of making them Englishmen—I mean, rather, 
Christians?” . . . In reply Thurloe informs him that ‘‘ the Council”—as a man 
might order trout for the stocking of a stream !—‘‘ have voted 4,000 gi7/s and as 
many boys to go to Jamaica.” It is not clear that they went. Some of these 
passages may be found collected in Moore’s Afemoirs of Captain Rock, Moreover, 
hundreds of the victims of Judge Jeffreys, after the Monmouth rising, were des- 
patched to the same place (1685). Sve the account given in John Coad's 
Memorial (cited by Macaulay), 
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the necessary arms and vessels, expecting their return in the wealth 
which the successful buccaneer regularly squandered in the friendly 
port. The wealth thus accumulated and dissipated became the life 
and soul of the colony. The gentlemen of fortune who actively 
engaged in the trade “had such surprising success as will perhaps 
scarce gain belief in succeeding ages.” The author hardly knows 
how to describe them to us. He regrets, of course, that “the stain 
of Pyracy sullies their great actions, and caused them to be regarded 
as disturbers of mankind, and villains” ; but, trotting out our venerable 
friend the “ better cause,” he assures us that “their fame might 
have equalled that of any antient or modern heroes.” He “ cannot 
tell whether it was bad policy (although it was certainly bad morality) 
to encourage these desperadoes,” but is sure “that a summary of 
their lives will suggest a great many useful reflections ” to the reader. 
And it certainly does, the most obvious being the contrast between 
the weakness of what the author calls the “ silly dastardly Spaniard ” 
(whose monopoly of the West Indies, as we read in Mr. Green’s 
history, was first broken up by our capture of Jamaica) and the in- 
creasing superfluous energy of Great Britain. But the first of the 
heroes here sketched by Mr. Leslie is a Portuguese—Bartholomew, 
the model, piratically speaking, of a self-made man, who started with 
nothing but “the courage of a lion.” He begins life in a “ leaky 
scooner (a small kind of sloop used for carrying sugars to Port Royal) 
mounted with four iron guns.” His crew being “all brave and to 
be depended upon,” they make no difficulty of attacking, off Cape 
de Corriente, in Cuba, a fine ship of twenty guns and seventy men, 
bound to the Havannah; are beaten off with loss, but, coming up 
with her again, renew the attack until she is glad to surrender. 
Taking to the prize, which they find “an excellent relief,” they steer for 
Cape St. Antony, on the west side of Cuba, meaning to water, but 
unexpectedly falling in with three Spanish coastguards are, after a 
smart engagement, taken and made prisoners. As they had on 
board 120,000 weight of cacao and 70,000 pieces of eight,' this 
depressed their spirits exceedingly. The vessels, being dispersed by 
a storm, were driven to the port of Campechie (Campeachy, on the 
west coast of Yucatan), where the Pyrates were well known, and 
Bartholomew was, “without much form or ceremony,” condemned 
to be hanged. In the night, however, he stabbed his keeper, floated 
himself ashore upon two earthen jars, fled to the woods, and lived 


‘ As to the value of this coin we may refer the reader to a passage in. Fepys’s 
Diary (May 11, 1663), where he records his disputing with Sir G. Carteret 
whether the ‘ piece of eight” were worth 4s. $d. or 45. 9d. 
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on herbs and fruits for many days, eluding the strictest search and 
hidden in a hollow tree. Thence, almost famished, he strikes out 
overland for some forty leagues ; crosses a great river, being a poor 
swimmer, on an old board and a few boughs cut off by means of 
nails “sharpened with incredible pains”; and, after enduring calami- 
ties which one can well believe “ nothing but his invincible daring 
spirit could have supported,” arrives at Golfo Triste (Ascension ?), 
and is welcomed by a crew of Pyrates then inthe bay. Bartholomew 
did but ask a boat’s crew of twenty men to return to Campeachy, 
“and be revenged on the Spaniards ”; a feat which he at once accom- 
plishes, finding himself thus master of a fine vessel where he had 
lately been confined and condemned to be hanged, and also of a 
vastly rich prize, having on board much merchandise, besides what 
had been originally taken from himself—“ a happy success,” which 
gave the simple Pyrate “a great deal of pleasure.” With the pro- 
ceeds he proposed to make a “ good deal” at Jamaica ; but unfortu- 
nately his ship went ashore on the banks called the Jardines, near 
the island of Pinos, where she split ; and Bartholomew and com- 
pany, barely escaping with life, returned to Jamaica to seek their 
fortunes anew. 

Brasiliano, the Dutchman expelled from Brazil at the Portuguese 
invasion, was another who, having taken refuge in the British colony, 
and being anxious to get on, “saw no way so likely to do it as by 
turning Pyrate,” in which line he soon distinguished himself by the 
same qualities. ‘He feared nothing, avoided no danger, and always 
went upon the most difficult enterprises.” This was indeed the 
golden rule of Pyracy which, accidents apart, always led to 
success. 

Vessel after vessel did Brasiliano and his friends take, regularly 
returning to Port Roval to squander away their gold in every kfhd of 
debauchery. On sea or on land “ nothing could withstand the valour 
of these desperadoes.” They shrank from no encounter at any 
odds, and their victories were generally followed by “horrid cruel- 
ties with which they tortured the poor Spaniards after a manner 
shocking to relate,” partly in order to get more money, partly, it 
seems, in mere wantonness of fury. Whatever they got was, how- 
ever, spent in a very short time, the Pyrate being quickly reduced to 
beggary. “They have been known to spend 2,000 or 3,000 pieces 
of eight in one night.” On these occasions wine literally flowed 
down the streets. The successful buccaneers insisted upon every- 
one partaking of their hospitality ; at other times they showered the 
beverage about the streets, wetting the clothes of passers-by, which 
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seemed to them an “excellent diversion.” Some persons objected, 
doubtless, but on the whole it was considered good for trade. 

When poverty, on one occasion, drove Brasiliano to sea again, 
he, like Bartholomew, was captured whilst calmly “viewing the 
Fort” of Campeachy. The Governor determined to hang him and 
his crew ; but their captain had the address to write a letter, as from 
other Pyrates, threatening horrid cruelties to any of the Spanish 
nation who should ever fall into their hands. And ¢his letter had 
the desired effect, so well known were both the courage and cruelty of 
the pirate community. 

Brasiliano and his friends were sent home in the galleys, 
from which they shortly after escaped, and continued to commit 
“ horrid barbarities ” on the Spanish coast. Brasiliano had an in- 
veterate spite against the race, and expressed it in a way which left 
no room for misconception. Some he roasted alive on wooden 
spits, others he tortured with lighted matches put under their arm- 
pits. In sober truth “those that died were the lucky ones.” The 
Spaniards do not seem at the time to have provoked this conduct. 
It proceeded rather on the principle of odisse guem leseris, or took 
its rise in the deadly boredom caused by every interval of repose in 
a life of “battle, murder, and sudden death.” Brasiliano continued 
thus, we read, for many years still successful in his attempts, and 
highly regarded by his fellow-villains, over whom he had such in- 
fluence that in all his adventures there never was one mutiny, 
“ which ” (not the mutiny, but its absence) “is a rare thing aboard of 
a Pyrate ship.” 

It being remembered that these- particular freebooters were but 
shining lights among the numerous throng of their confraternity, we 
are not surprised to learn that the effect on Spanish commerce was 
considerable. The historic greatness of Spain—a thing of scarce 
more than a century’s apparent duration—had never very deep roots. 
It made much show while it lasted by an enormous extravagance 
and vanity, but was almost from the first eaten at the core by 
bigotry, fanatic blindness, cowardice, and cruelty, which the efforts of 
a score of Brasilianos could hardly have repaid as it deserved, for 
no deeds attributed to the worst pirate equal those recorded of his 
countrymen by Las Casas. 

The contemporary records of the great Armada (introduced only 
recently to English readers by Mr. Froude) give an astonishing 
picture of material force and wealth nullified by moral and physical 
incompetence, and a peculiar sort of sanctified stupidity. The 
power of Spain was then at its height, and had during the seven- 
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teenth century steadily declined, but still had a practical monopoly 
of the West Indies. 

It is rather surprising, therefore, to be told that “the Spaniards 
found themselves so miserably harassed that they resolved to diminish 
the number of their trading vessels,” hoping by this means that the 
pirates would leave off, finding they could get no good prizes ! 
Another evidence of the straits to which the proprietors of the 
Indies were reduced may be noted elsewhere in the well-known 
account of Anson’s voyages round the world. The solitary island 
of Juan Fernandez, where early mariners were in the habit of taking 
a rest after rounding the terrible Cape Horn, was also a favourite 
resort of pirates, for whom the native goats afforded a useful supply of 
meat. The Centurion, touching there in 1740, found several of 
these animals bearing the mark of Alexander Selkirk (who was taken 
off by Wood Rogers of the Duke and Duchess privateer, of Bristol, 
in 1709) ; but most of them had been driven up into the high ground 
by the “wild dogs” with which the Spaniards had stocked the 
island in order to render it less attractive to pirates. These dogs 
would even attack a single man.! But to return to the West Indies. 
These concessions on the part of the merchant community to the 
organised forces of piracy produced quite the opposite effect to that 
intended. They were, in fact, but the beginning of piracy on a really 
extensive and wholesale scale. 

For the buccaneers “were resolved to have money from them 
at any rate,” and so, finding no ships of value upon the sea, they 
determined in this extremity to land and plunder the country. The 
proceedings of Lewis Scot, who first began this method of robbing, 
resemble closely those of the successful bushranger of thirty years 
ago. To use the Australian term, Lewis Scot “stuck up” the town 
of Campeachy, and did not leave it until he had exacted an enormous 
ransom. Mansvelt meanwhile captured the island of St. Katharine’s, 
and took everything that was valuable, extorting heavy ransoms from 
the prisoners. But the name to conjure with at this time was that of 
John Davis, a native of Jamaica. His most celebrated feat was a 
successful attack upon Nicaragua with only eighty men. 

Nicaragua lies some seventy miles inland from the Caribbean 
coast. The pirates, therefore, having hidden their vessel in a creek, 
and “using the night-time lest their black designs should be dis- 
covered,” sailed in canoes up the river, which American engineers 

' Bk. II. ch. 1, ed. 1748. One wonders if these were the dogs (ferros 


bravos) which the Spaniards, at an earlier date, had trained to kill and eat the 
natives of the West Indian islands, See Las Casas, Re/acion, 
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have since made part of a canal, and arrived at the town “on the 
third night.” ‘The sentry taking them for fishermen, they were 
allowed to land without question ; and, knocking at the doors of the 
chief inhabitants, were admitted without suspicion, and at once 
“began to exercise their wonted crueltics. Some they immediately 
murdered, others they bound and gagged” ; and then proceeded to 
pillage houses, churches, and everything. 

The citizens, indeed, presently got together, but could do no 
more than the inhabitants of an Australian town surprised by the 
Kelly gang. The pirates, having got all that they desired, retreated to 
their canoes and got back to their ships in safety, with “a great deal 
of riches” and many prisoners. The latter they compelled to beg 
provisions for them from the neighbouring plantations, and then 
stood out to sea; not, however, before 500 well-armed Spaniards 
appeared on the sea-side. But the pirates jet fly several broadsides 
into them, which “ put the party into no small confusion,” and sailed 
off with the booty—so0,000 pieces of eight—to Jamaica, where it was 
spent in the usual fashion. 

**Davis grew famous. This exploit gained him universal esteem.” 
The planters “ were in love with his success,” and nothing was talked 
of in Jamaica but his courage and conduct ; and another fleet was 
soon provided, of which he was admiral, and with which he made a 
more distant expedition to St. Augustine, in Florida. The place was 
defended, if we can say so, by a castle with 200 men. But Davis 
stormed the fort, pillaged the town, “ committed horrid murders,” 
and retired without the loss of one man. 

During this period, says the reflective historian, the colony was in 
its greatest glory, and money was so plenty that Port Royal was 
reckoned the richest spot of ground in the world. At this point we 
are introduced naturally to the history of one “ whose name is to this 
day a terror to Spain.” 

The bushranging associations above referred to will be recalled 
by the mention of the name of Morgan. Sir Henry Morgan, who 
was born in the principality of Wales, the son of a respectable 
farmer, might have been a Pirate of Penzance, so prosaic was the 
practical success of his career. 

After running away to Bristol, where he bound himself as a 
servant for four years, he was duly transported to Barbadoes and 
there sold. Having faithfully served his term, he shipped himself 
to Jamaica, determined to follow his natural bent in the direction 
of piracy, and at once found a satisfactory engagement. 

His resolution and courage in several prosperous expeditions on 
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the Spanish coasts were much admired, and having noted the il 
effects of the extravagance and debauchery popular among his 
associates, he practised a thoughtful economy, “lived moderate, 
having vast designs in view,” and soon invested his honest savings in 
a vessel of his own. Prize after prize did he bring into Port Royal, 
by rapid steps ascending the ladder of piratical success. His renown 
next attracted the attention of the veteran Mansvelt, above mentioned, 
who engaged Morgan as his vice-admiral. 

With fifteen ships and 500 men they swept down upon the little 
island of St. Katharine’s, on the “rich coast” of Central America, 
and made themselves masters of it, leaving a garrison in the place, 
which they intended to keep for their own use. The adjoining 
island they also pillaged, and a further attack upon the territory of 
Costa Rica itself was only cut short by the vigorous efforts of the 
Governor of Panama. 

The island of St. Katharine’s—which the Governor of Jamaica 
refused to occupy—not daring to give such open support to the 
pirates, was, shortly after Mansvelt had “ended his wicked life,” 
retaken by the Spaniards. 

Morgan, now an independent pirate king, soon found himself at 
the head of twelve ships and 700 fighting men. He first thought of 
attacking Havannah,' but decided to begin with a smaller enterprise 
upon the “ fine inland town” of Puerto del Principe. Owing to the 
escape of a prisoner the place got the alarm, and the Governor set 
ambuscades, blocked up the roads, and encamped with an armed 
force in front of the town. Morgan and his friends were “surprised,” 
but could not think of retreating—it was indeed too late. They 
took to the woods, avoided the ambuscades, and soon reached the 
plain where the Spaniards awaited him. ‘The usual result followed. 
“Nothing could stand against the fury of the Pyrates, who fought like 
so many madmen.” After a regular engagement of four hours, in 
which the Governor and many others were killed, the Spaniards fled, 
and the town, after some defence, was taken. 

The usual “horrible barbarities” followed ; men, women, and 
children were shut up in the churches and almost starved, while the 
pirates plundered and devoured their property. Torture was freely 
practised on the same business-like principles. Enormous ransoms 


1 Havannah possessed a harbour capable of holding a thousand vessels, 
protected by two forts. It was taken in August, 1762, by Pocock and Lord 
Albemarle—one of the richest captures ever made, and the most important 
exploit of the war, the ‘* bag” being thirteen vessels and near £3,000,0c0 in 
gold and merchandise, —Hughes’ Continuation of Hume and Smollett. 
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were exacted. Many unhappy wretches died of the torments, besides 
those that succumbed to famine. 

Disturbed by the °unseasonable piece of news that a force was 
coming to attack them from Santiago, the pirates at last decamped 
with all they could get. One painful incident marred the success of 
the expedition—an “ unhappy division among the crew.” An English 
sailor had stabbed a Frenchman! C’ééait trop. Morgan carried the 
criminal in chains to Jamaica and then “ caused him to be hanged.” 

But the life of a successful and industrious, nay, virtuous, pirate 
was not unmixed bliss. The spoils of Puerto del Principe hardly 
paid the debts of Morgan’s company in Port Royal. So they started 
out again—450 men in ninesmall vessels. Not till they were well out 
at sea did Morgan confide to them his design of attacking Porto 
Bello, “ one of the strongest places in the West Indies,” anda great 
centre of commerce, with a population of “500 families.” A few 
pirates objected. But Morgan pointed out that “if their numbers 
were small, their hearts were great,” adding (with perhaps an imperfect 
recollection of Shakespeare), “the fewer men, the greater share 
of plunder.” Thus convinced, they sailed up miles of river, and 
finally assaulted the place from the land. It was indeed a dan- 
gerous undertaking, and in the course of capturing /iree caséles, armed 
with artillery, Morgan came as near as ever to being nonplussed. 
The “crafty Pyrate’s” idea of employing the monks and nuns taken 
from the monasteries to set up their scaling ladders for them showed 
an extravagant reliance upon Spanish orthodoxy, and was defeated 
by the resolution of the Governor, who shot down the poor wretches 
without scruple. Fortunately, at such a moment of embarrassment 
Morgan observed the “ English colours” (a pleasing reflection for the 
nineteenth-century Briton)—the “ English colours hoisted ” upon the 
other fort which had succumbed to another detachment of his forces, 
Shortly after the whole place was, if one can say so, at their mercy. 
The Governor, with whom one feels much sympathy, died at his 
post fighting and killing pirates with his own hand to the last. 

Every variety of outrage was let loose upon the wretched in- 
habitants. The pirates, sailing under the British flag, appear to have 
carried about with them a whole arsenal of tortures worthy of the 
Inquisition. Elderly gentlemen, “ reported to be rich,” were hung up 
by the thumbs until they or their friends bid the required amount of 
ransom, and, the business of barbarity being accomplished upon the 
captives, “the Pyrates made game of their misery.” This, indeed, 
and the debaucheries of Port Royal were the only relaxations to the 
sombre routine of their profession. One hundred thousand pieces 
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of eight was the required ransom, and some inhabitants vainly trusted 
to a rescuing party from Panama. But a hundred pirates soon 
disposed of the latter hope, “killing an incredible number,” and 
showed that Morgan was not to be trifled with. 

That pirates “were welcome guests at Jamaica” we can, after 
what we have been told, well understand. ‘“ The planters caressed 
Morgan,” and the inferior sort—the tradesmen, we presume—“ soon 
drained his associates of their money.” The Governor of Jamaica 
gave Morgan a fine new vessel of thirty-two guns, and he soon found 
himself at the head of “1,000 brave resolute fellows.” The vessel 
unfortunately blew up with several hundreds aboard, but Morgan 
being fortunately uninjured all the rest were soon replaced. Their next 
venture touched the utmost limit of audacity. Toattack Maracaibo 
they sailed up an inland lake—a sort of sea, in fact, guarded at 
the mouth by a fort—forced their way in, reached the town, and 
after immense trouble (and the indefatigable employment of torture) 
succeeded in getting a fairamount of booty. The inhabitants indeed 
took to the woods, in a manner which exasperated Morgan, conceal- 
ing the possessions which they dared not even attempt to defend, 
and had to be hunted out, the Spaniards on the coast having all 
the time thus occupied for repairing their defences and cutting off 
the pirates’ retreat by blocking up the narrow passage. ‘This, in 
fact, they did, and Morgan’s party on their return, “ tired,” as we 
are pathetically informed, “ with repeated rapes and murders,” found 
the fort strongly garrisoned and provided with artillery, and, if that 
were not enough, three Spanish men-of-war guarding the entrance of 
the lake. 

The reader will have inferred from the expressions of Mr. Leslie, 
which we have ventured to quote, the difficulty experienced by this 
gentleman in concealing or subduing his affectionate admiration for 
a class of persons to whom the happy British colony which he had 
made his home owed so much of its prosperity. Although recollect- 
ing himself sufficiently to exclaim now and again upon their wicked- 
ness and cruelty, this language may be significantly compared with 
what he says of the barbarities exercised upon their masters by a few 
revolted slaves. His somewhat laborious attempt to whitewash 
Morgan from the charge of complicity in “horrid barbarities,” of 
which it would be impossible to print a detailed catalogue, smacks of 
4 patriotic partisanship. Nothing showed up more clearly than the 
Maracaibo affair the sterling qualities of this prince of pirates. He 
and his troop were practically done for—outnumbered, cut off. 

Yet the Spanish Governor proposed to let them pass if they would 
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give up all the spoils and prisoners taken at Maracaibo and Gibraltar. 
The pirates, instead of jumping at this proposal, regarded it as “ shock- 
ing.” “ The riches they had got (as the Spanish Governor seemed not to 
understand) ¢hey had exposed their lives to obtain ; and they resolved to 
quit with life before tamely resigning what they had bought at so dear 
a price.” Nor did they. Morgan’s ready resource at once devised a 
fire-ship, which looked quite unlike one. Its portholes were fitted with 
counterfeit cannon, and there were imitation pirates, in picturesque 
attitudes on the deck, made of wood, and provided with “ hats and 
Montera caps.” ‘This soon disposed of the first Spanish man-of-war. 
The second ran aground, the third fell an easy prey, and matters soon 
wore a different complexion. Indomitable courage and straight shoot- 
ing shortly reversed the position of parties altogether. The pirates 
** accepted of 15,000 pieces of eight, and thereupon went quietly away ” 
with twenty times that amount in jewels, merchandise, and slaves. 
What were the reflections of the Governor in his fort and the captains 
and crews of the “ three Spanish men-of-war ” we are not told. 

After a few minor successes Morgan, whose fame was now at its 
height, proceeded to the great exploit for which he is famous in 
history, to wit, the capture of Panama, perhaps the greatest feat 
recorded in all the annals of piracy. 

The fort of Chagres—a preliminary step—was captured in a 
curious way. “One Pyrate happened to be wounded with an arrow; 
he pulled it out and wrapped a little cotton about its bloody point, 
put it in his musket, and fired it off to the Castle.” The cotton 
ignited, and happening to alight near the enemy’s powder magazine 
blew it all up. ‘This soon made them yield,” and on August 18, 
1670, Morgan started, at the head of 1,200 men, upon his last great 
expedition. We cannot here describe it in detail. 

How the pirates marched for days through a country laid waste 
by the Spaniards (who had ample notice of their approach), enduring 
“ every kind of misery,” so that they were forced to gnaw the leaves of 
trees, until at last joy filled every buccaneering breast, and they threw 
their caps into the air and shrieked aloud when “the high steeple of 
Panama ” appeared in view, we leave the reader to imagine. Parties 
of horse and foot came out to meet them, but “ thought it not proper” 
to come within musket range. The great guns of the city, pre- 
sumably ill-directed, played upon their camp; but “ the Pyrates, who 
were used to such kind of musick, pulled out their satchels and fell 
to supper.” 

In the great engagement which followed outside the walls the 
Spanish Governor brought into the field 400 horse, 3,000 foot, 200 
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Indians, and—a curious detail—2,o0oo wild bulls, which proved, 
however, even of less use than the elephants of Pyrrhus. 

Two hundred pirates indeed fell, but the town was taken. An 
incredible slaughter (were anything incredible at this stage in Mr. 
Leslie’s history) was made of the inhabitants. Finally, 7,000 houses, 
mostly of cedar, were burnt down; in fact, the whole town was reduced 
toashes. It is painful tolearn that “the blame of this black and bar- 
barous action ” was generally laid on Morgan, although he wrote, and 
even published, a justification of himself, and the lamentable occur- 
rence was rather to be attributed, in the author’s opinion, to that nasty 
“ revengeful temper ” of the Spaniards, prompting them “ to disappoint 
the expectations” of brave and industrious buccaneers. The latter, 
however, remained in this unhealthy spot some three months, un- 
earthing “millions” of gold and silver from wells and cisterns, 
where it had been hidden, and extorting as much more by the pro- 
cesses already described from such “ unhappy captives” as they could 
get hold of. Returning to Chagres, we are told they “ made a divi- 
dend” larger probably than that of any trading company of the date. 
The profits of this kind of enterprise, which doubtless laid the 
foundation (in the seventeenth century and later) of many a great 
mercantile fortune, were certainly enormous; the most necessary form 
of capital being a high degree of moral (or immoral) courage and 
a hardy disregard of the finer feelings of civilisation. Commerce, the 
wasteful cultivation of the richest soils, was all very well. It was 
better to capture a mine, and occupy it—a tenant against will—for 
three weeks, while the forced labour of natives brought up eighty 
pounds weight of gold dust ; but it was best and simplest of all to 
seize ready piles of coined gold, or merchandise packed for transmis- 
sion and sale. The principle had been enunciated by Raleigh in his 
descent on St. Thomas. “This is the true gold mine, and those who 
think of any other are fools!” Morgan’s company brought off from 
Panama 175 mules’ burden of silver, gold, and other precious spoils. 
Each sailor received 200 pieces of eight, and “it seems probable” (a 
reflection in which we may respectfully concur) that Morgan, who, 
upon their mutinous demand for more, was glad to sail off privately 
with a few trusty friends, ‘ reserved too large a share for himself.” 
In any case, he reached Jamaica with 400,000 pieces in specie. 

The fall of this great man from such a pinnacle of renown and 
fortune is a lamentable affair which recails our attention to history. 

The question whether piracy was to be encouraged or tabooed 
was the problem of home policy occupying the attention of each 
successive Governor, and there were eleven Governors in the courseof 
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forty-two years. “Sharp memorials” from the Spanish authorities 
addressed at this period to the English Government had their effect, 
and piracy was discouraged for a while. Morgan, who had never 
acted without a commission, refused to prosecute any further designs 
when the Governor recalled it. He purchased a plantation and 
settled down to a civil career, was made a councillor of Jamaica, and 
afterwards knighted by the King. He even became Lieutenant- 
Governor of the island. Yet, nevertheless, he was called to account, 
like Raleigh, for actions sufficiently authorised in years long past, 
and sent a prisoner to England, where, unaccused and unheard, he 
languished and died, the victim of a ‘‘ Court faction.” 


A detestation of everything Spanish is a characteristic feeling of 
the time and place. 

In the good old days of Morgan, laments the author, “no 
Spaniard durst insult a Briton. . . . English colours struck terror 
into whole fleets. . . . Now (1738) our brave sailors work in the 
Spanish mines, our merchants’ effects are seized. ... We may 
complain, but, good God ! we dare not make reprisals.” 
| Piracy, vigorously suppressed in 1689, revived at intervals during 
the eighteenth century, as in the case of the famous “ Blackbeard ” 
Teach, who was killed (172-) by the lieutenant of an English 
frigate ; and during the war with Spain privateering had flourished 
exceedingly. 

The career of Port Royal was indeed cut short by the appalling 
earthquake of June 7, 1692, which seemed to many, as similar 
calamities had appeared to the pious Las Casas a century and a half 
earlier, the Providential punishment of the iniquity of the inhabitants. 
As to that, Providence might have suffered from an emébarras de chotx. 
The wickedness of the West Indies was proverbial. Its historical 
record (the Spaniards obtained possession of Jamaica in 1509) begins 
with a catalogue of the most appalling outrages and barbarities ever 
heard of. Every spot, every settlement, named after all the saints and 
dogmas known to the Catholic religion, was stained with blood. 
The most horrible crimes of Brasiliano or Teach were child’s play 
to the foul monstrosities which the “ Brevissima Relacion de la 
Destruccion de las Yndias” disclosed to the civilised European 
world in 1552, especially as the latter were exercised upon the 
simple, innocent, and defenceless natives, the former against a well- 
armed, though cowardly and corrupt, race of Europeans, who, when 
they had the chance, retorted in kind. 

The tone of colonial morals in the eighteenth century does not, 
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however, quite satisfy the author from whom we have been quoting, 
His heart is indeed with the pirates,' which leads him, after singing 
the praises of Sir Henry Morgan, self-made man, buccaneer, states- 
man, and martyr, to a reflection which would otherwise appear un- 
called for. ‘I would not have you imagine that J look upon vice as 
the origine of virtue.” There was, indeed, room for a little misappre- 
hension. The persons whose constancy, bravery, and other virtues 
are here lauded to the skies by the patriotic colonist were more cruel 
and bloodthirsty than their native crocodiles, and more repulsive 
to humanity than any venomous reptile, while the moral atmo- 
sphere of the insular aristocracy, described as “haughty” in disposi- 


1 The exact definition of ‘‘ piracy” is a matter of some delicacy to the Englis 
historian, these being matters which it is difficult to regard from a cosmopolitan 
point of view. The Spanish historian Mariana naturally speaks of Elizabeth’s 
great admiral as ‘“‘ e/ pirata Drake.” Sir Walter Raleigh’s is of course the most 
interesting case, the practical decision of which turned on a sudden “‘ exigency ” 
of foreign politics, as is explained very clearly in two of James Howell’s immortal 
letters. King James, who would perhaps have appeared as a sleeping partner in 
the gold-mine venture Aad it been successful (James Howell regarded it as an 
‘* altogether airy and supposititious mine.” ‘‘ Who would not promise mines, nay, 
mountains of sold, for liberty?”’) betrayed his plans for the descent upon the 
island of St. Thomas to the Spanish Governor of that island, in whose cabinet 
the document, communicated by Raleigh to the King in the strictest confidence, was 
afterwards found. Howell is convinced that the Royal Patent should have 
protected him. But the influence of the Spanish Ambassador was very strong, 
and ‘there was more than an overture at that time of a Spanish match.” 
Gondomar (letter of March 28, 1618) ‘‘ speaks high language,” asked an audience 
of James, saying he had but one word to say; and, entering the Royal presence 
in a towering passion, ‘‘ he said only ‘ Pirates, Pirates, Pirates,’ and so departed.” 
‘*T believe he will never give him (Raleigh) over till he hath his head off his 
shoulders.” Raleigh was executed October 29, 1618. It was funny, the same 
author observes, ‘‘ that the same man should be condemned for being a friend to 
the Spaniards, and lose his head, under the same sentence, for being their enemy.” 
It was. 

The richest Spanish gold mines—according to Howell—z.e. those in Potosi, 
only paid 6 per cent. about the middle of the seventeenth century. But the richly- 
laden Acapulco was none the less attractive for this to the predatory instincts 
of British sea-rovers. 

‘Spanish galleons not yet in sight ” is the constant refrain of Anson and 
other pious navigators of the eighteenthcentury. At thattime scores of ‘* waggon 
loads ” of gold and jewels went up from Bristol to the Bank. By this date most 
of our ‘‘ Pyrates” must have found legitimate employment in the vast maritime 
enterprises of the time. ‘‘ Never” (writes Voltaire, Szdcle de Louis XV.) ** had 
the English such superiority at sea, though they have always been our superiors.” 
And he enumerates the French losses in India and America, and the recent 
capture of Guadaloupe and Martinique. No sooner was a fleet at sea than it was 


** Vessels were for ever being built and armed in all haste ; 
” 


taken or destroyed. 
etait travailler pour [ Angleterre, dont ils devenaient bientdt la proie. 
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tion, leading the life of petty despots and despising all intelligent 
industry, was not much more healthy than their climate ; but when 
our author goes further, and exclaims, “No! Such principles I look 
upon as base, and the dazzling consequences of them I view with an 
eye of equal horror,” we can hardly take his assurance au pied de la 
lettre. The “dazzling consequences” were highly profitable to 
Jamaica. The hero of Panama, whom john Evelyn (meeting him 
at Lord Berkeley’s in October 1674) naturally compares to Sir 
Francis Drake, was the sort of person whom circumstances seemed 
at the time, and for long after, imperiously to require “to keep both 
the Spaniards and the French in awe.” Their “ insolence,” especially 


the former’s, e 
character, and | 


immorality of a policy of “annexation” yet begun to influence 


the growth of 
with impatience. 


With 1739 came the destruction, by Admiral Vernon, of Porto 
Bello—when Commodore Brown fired 400 shots in twenty-five 
minutes against the Castle—and with the recrudescence of war, the 
spirits of the colony revived. Mr. Leslie concludes in a happier tone: 

“ The Privateers have had a wonderful success, and again (if the 
war continues) Jamaica will be the richest spot in the universe.” 
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xasperated a race conscious of superior ability, 
yhysique. Nor had cosmopolitan theories of the 


the empire. Peace, therefore, was often endured 
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SOME NOTES ON ANALOGIES AND 
HOMOLOG/ES. 


| age esa nowadays like to have things made easy for them. 

The student has worked for year after year at one new 
subject after the other ; it has been hard work for him, he has pain- 
fully struggled to master the new facts, the new ideas, and the time 
comes when he has reached the acme of his work ; he thinks more 
for himself, reads magazines more than books, and prefers to digest 
the articles in his arm-chair, and they must be put for him in an 
appetising form, must reach him in fact as the old ideas amplified 
and reclothed. Very pleasant reading the old lore brought home 
again, very refreshing to regain what is nearly lost by the help ofa 
few chatty words in everyday tones ; nice to dream, even amongst 
the words of the scientist, and to drift into illusive paths of 
speculation which are pointing dimly through and away beyond the 
veil of thought. May this little paper then be simply a series of dips 
here and there into the teachings of the unity of type and ideas, 
leaving the workings of the deeper mines for those who are fit 
for the labour. 

Analogues and homologues are words with a practical ring about 
them, but they cannot always be dealt with in a practical manner. 
The analogies of the creation teach us that everything is spun of the 
same stuff and upon one plan. Let a powerful example of this fact 
be taken in hand at once, and some portion of the animal creation be 
utilised. Now, we have all of us necks, some of us graceful necks, 
some of us apoplectic necks, and some of us no necks at all to 
speak of ; again, the giraffe has a very long neck, the elephant a 
very short one, and the porpoise apparently stops short of one alto- 
gether, but in each and every case we find seven cervical vertebre— 
and seven only. Again, they, and human beings also, all have the 
same number and variety of muscles and ligaments. Some of them 
certainly are simply mere representatives ; for instance, the powerful 
ligamentum nuche of the horse is but very feebly represented in man 
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‘Padding ” accounts for all the rest—a little more or less of fat and 


cellular tissue. 
Every face however full, 
Padded round with flesh and fat, 
Is but modelled on a skull, 


and it tells the same tale of the rest of the figure. It seems an odd 
statement at first sight, but there are many millions of beings who 
have an outside instead of an inside skeleton. What a miserable 
existence these poor creatures must have if they have a good figure, 
for it cannot be exhibited. The lobster is of the 40-exo skeleton type. 

I have dealt with necks, now for the other extreme. It might 
be argued that one great difference between ourselves and the rest 
of the vertebrates is marked by the fact of our having no tail. We 
all have tails. ’Tis true they are wretched specimens, but they exist 
universally. We do not wag our tails, but only the other day I 
spoke with a gentleman who had a dog whose caudal vertebrze were 
anchylosed together. A little careful selection with this dog, and it is 
probable that a race of dogs might be developed with an os coccygis 
like ourselves. Disuse invariably leads to abortion. ‘The little 
mass of anchylosed vertebrze that we call the os coccyx is our best 
apology for a tail, but this region of the spinal column becomes 
wonderfully modified and developed if we compare it with its 
homologue in other members ofthe creation. It may act as a hand, 
may be the exclusive locomotive organ, it may contain the only free 
vertebree in the body. In the spider monkey it is prehensible and is 
often used asa hand. In some sharks the number of the vertebrz 
amounts to 270. In tortoises the coccygeal vertebrz are the only 
free vertebre. Inthe sole the neural spines and the hypophyses 
are remarkably developed. Finally the bone may be even more 
rudimentary than in man. In the bat there are but two coccygeal 
vertebre. 

Quite a developed tail has, says Marshall, been discovered in the 
human race in certain rare and anomalous cases. 

In the embryonic stage of the vertebrates the spinal column is 
represented by the so-called notochord, and this notochord is tempo- 
rarily represented in the Ascidians, a class of animals bearing not the 
remotest resemblance to the Vertebrates. This is a highly interesting 
fact in connection with the interrelation of species. 

One other most interesting fact: A¢ an early period of our develop- 
ment, that ts to say, at an early part of our embryo existence, the 
os coccyx ts free and projects beyond the lower extremities. 

One other less interesting fact: What tail we have is always 
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carried between our legs—no doubt, in the majority of instances, 
there is good reason for it ! 

Our limbs forrn beautiful subjects for comparison. Throughout 
the vertebrates they never exceed four in number. ‘They are all 
modifications of one type, whether we take the fins of fish, the wings 
and legs of birds, fore and hind legs of quadrupeds, or arms and legs 
of man. Comparing the leg of a bird with the leg of a man, we see 
that the complete leg of a bird shows first the thigh bone, then the 
tibia or lower leg bone, and then in the place of the tarsus and 
metatarsus a single bone, with, at its lower extremity, a small bone 
supporting the four toes. Primarily the analogy between the last 
five bones of the bird and the so-called tarsus, metatarsus, and toes 
of man does not seem very complete, but if the chick in the egy be 
examined, its leg will be found to consist of the thigh bone, of the 
tibia, of two tarsal and three or four metatarsal bones, and the toes 
or phalanges. The upper tarsal bone subsequently becomes anchy- 
losed with the tibia and the lower one with the consolidated meta- 
tarsus. Now the analogy becomes much more complete. 

The horse has but a single metatarsal bone (the third), with 
rudiments of the second and fourth. ‘These rudimentary metatarsal 
bones of the horse are very interesting. By means of them it is 
comparatively easy to trace out his descent. I may be pardoned for 
mentioning such well-known facts and analogies as the following, 
amongst the vertebrata—that the whale possesses the rudiments of 
hind legs, that the boa constrictor possesses also the rudiments of a 
leg and a pelvis, and that the rudiments of the wings are discoverable 
in the apteryx. 

A few other animal analogies : The third eyelid of the bird exists 
also in some amphibians and reptiles and in sharks ; also in man as 
a rudimentary structure. 

The manner in which cows, deer, and sheep tear up the grass 
when they are feeding, plucking away at the tufts, is familiar to any 
observant man. The incisors of the upper teeth are wanting. The 
interesting analogy is the fact that the teeth are really there, but they 
are uncut, that is to say, they have never pierced the gum. 

The skin with its appendages forms a beautiful story of analogy. 
Our own microscopical epidermic scales are strictly comparable with 
the cells that make up the scales of fish and of reptiles ; their further 
development into hairs and nails again compares with the feathers 
of birds and the hoofs and horns of animals. 

We call ourselves a hairless race, but everywhere on our bodies 
are the small lanugo hairs. Stimulation will readily cause these hairs 
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to grow to any extent. The surgeon has frequent opportunities of 
witnessing this retrograde progression towards a lower type. 

Moulting has its analogy throughout the animal kingdom. We 
indeed moult invisibly, are continuously shedding our scales, but 
there are some animals that get through this process even more 
quickly than do birds, as, for instance, the shedding of the skin as a 
whole by the newt, eft, and snake. 

Sir James Paget has noted that some people have a few extra 
long hairs growing out from the general mass of the eyebrows. These 
few long hairs are representatives of a permanent condition in the 
chimpanzee and some baboons. They grow out separately from the 
general hairy mass over the superciliary ridges. 

Darwin notes as a significant fact that the palms of the hands 
and the soles of the feet of man are quite naked of hairs, like 
the inferior surfaces of all four extremities in most of the lower 
animals. 

Something about the ear. The lobule of the ear is peculiar to 
man: there is, however, a rudiment of it in the gorilla. Happy 
gorilla—and man ! 

About the brain of man and apes. The whole comparison is 
one of degree, and in the case of the Bushman’s brain with that of a 
well-developed ape, the comparison becomes nearly equal. Richard 
Owen once claimed that the hippocampus minor, a trifling portion 
of the interior of the brain, was the only exclusively characteristic 
human part, but it has since been demonstrated in the orang and 
chimpanzee. In truth there are no spesific distinctions between 
the brain of the ape and that of man! I possess in pickle the 
brain of a monkey; I am sure that my own brain is of much 
greater proportional weight and complexity. It is a pleasing 
reflection ! 

To turn to a totally different class of analogies, picking them 
out and noting them from the thousands of examples in the world 
of manners, thoughts, and ideas. The effects of civilisation and 
town life upon man and some of the lower creation is very 
well exemplified by the town sparrow being seldom caught by a cat 
or slain by a missile, while the bumpkin bird is easily overtaken by 
the one or the other. Zxferientia docet—at one time the gulls of 
the Serpentine used to slay the sparrows: they knew not their 
enemy, but with each new generation of their victims the gulls had 
fewer meals. Instinct has been described as the accumulated 
experience of the race. We have had a good example of it here ; 
that it is common enough amongst the different races of mankind 
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and the various animals of the Creation goes without saying, and 
Dr. Taylor nearly proves that it exists amongst plants. 

Parents watching the characters of their children observe that 
at one time the traits of the mother are to the fore, and that at 
another period of the child’s existence he or she shows the chips of 
the old block by exhibiting some mannerism or peculiarity of the 
father. Apparently the male points are as easily inherited as the 
female points, and most certainly when the male tendencies are 
most evident, then the female tendencies are more or less in abey- 
ance, and cece zersd, and these variabilities may of course occur at 
any period of the being’s existence, often, aias ! when least desired. 
It has been disputed whether the female points of a plant are not 
more readily inherited than the male. A few years ago it was stated 
that the chances were as much as three to one in favour of the 
female side. Messrs. Sutton’s foreman has experimented on these 
lines, particularly with wild potatoes and a cross with gloxinias. He 
seems convinced that the hereditary traits of the male are shown 
as often and as decisively as those of the female. But he is also 
convinced that, while the staminal tendencies are to the fore, the 
pistillate tendencies are more or less in abeyance. For a con- 
siderable period of the plant’s growth he has noted nothing but the 
male tendencies ; suddenly the whole bearings of the plant have 
changed, the staminal tendencies have absolutely died off, and a 
plant with all the traits of its mother rapidly shows up in its place. 

The reasons why a plant should always be called a plant, and an 
animal an animal, are not always very apparent. An animal is a 
conscious being. I mean that it knows how to discriminate between 
this and that, reasons about what is good for it, rejects what experi- 
ence has informed it is not good for it, and has special senses. It is 
a conscious being—-indeed reasons, discriminates. Here is a great 
gulf between the animal and the plant! Most of us are ready to 
acknowledge such simple truths, and we are all wrong, for the differ- 
ences when sifted are only those of a greater and lesser degree. 
Some plants like shade, some like light. Why? Well, why do we 
under some circumstances prefer dark, and under others light? 
When we are healthy we can digest meat, and reject, with good 
reason, a meal of sticks and stones. A carnivorous plant receives 
and digests a proportionate meat meal, but feed it with pebbles and 
bits of stick, and it refuses to receive such dainties. We bend beneath 
a blow, we protect ourselves from further injuries that we judge may 
follow—so do the sensitive plants. With the aid of a specialist in 
this class of work I am trying to demonstrate the presence of nervous 
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tissue in plants. So far, we have not been successful, but the cir- 
cumstantial evidence is so strong that we may feel quite certain that 
better methods of demonstration will give ocular evidence of what 
we seek. The proofs of the struggle for existence in both animal and 
plant life have been prettily told by Taylor. 

The part that colour and get-up plays in the propagation of 
species is precisely analogous, alike in the doings of man, the lower 
animals, and plants. This I have more thoroughly touched upon in 
a previous paper.! 

The perfumes attached to plants and the animate creation are in 
both instances used for like purposes, generally to attract, sometimes 
to repel. 

The feasting and temporary entrapping of the flies within the 
spathe of the arum until the pollen has been dusted upon their backs 
for distribution, has been compared to the feasting of the old-day 
voters at the candidate’s expense. 

The intermarriage of near relatives, or the interbreeding amongst 
home flocks, is most disastrous in its effect upon the offspring. Plant 
life appears to be aware of all this, and adopts the most startling devices 
for its confutation. Some of these devices are worth tabulating : 


I. Staminate flowers, pistillate flowers—these may be moncecious or dicecious, 

II. Pistils elevated above the stamens. 

III. Pistils arranged at different heights, as in the pin-eyed and rose-eyed 
roses. 

IV. Different sizes and lengths cf both stamens and pistils, as in the purple 
loosestrife. 

V. Their own pollen acts injuriously to the pistils of some flowers, as in the 
primroses. 

VI. Most startling cbservation of all—the pistil is cleft and the two stigmatic 
portions are maintained closed until the pollen of the flower is removed—as in the 
salvias. 

VII. The catkins of the oak are beautiful devices for the winds of spring to 
scatter the pollen. 

VIII. The facts collected by Darwin in the natural history of orchids. 

IX. The milkweeds are said to be able to discriminate between those insects 
that will be able to cross them and those that will not. Their vengeance upon the 
useless intruder is indeed vindictive—they seize upon and hold him till he dies. 

X. The stamens and pistils do not always ripen at the same time. 

XI. In order to save their own increase and insure crossing, some flowers 
denote to insects an absence of honey by a change in the colour of their petals. 


An observant gardener informs me that races of plants improve 
and improve by proper cultivation and care until they reach their 
zenith, ‘The zenith being reached, the greatest care is necessary, lest 


1 See Something about Natural Selection.” Gentleman’s Magazine, Aug, 1892. 
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the decline should begin; but, with the necessary amount of care, the 
height of their prosperity may be prolonged indefinitely, but once the 
decline begins, the fall to probable extinction has inevitably com- 
menced. How well may this be likened to the career of nations ! 
Internal dissensions and the agitator’s wile may ruin the backbone 
and trade of a country, and hasten on its fall, The noble and broad- 
minded statesman is the conscientious and hard-working gardener 
striving to outwit the enemies and parasites of his time, saving and 
enwreathing his cares in the glory of the achievements of the past. 

The animal moves—most gifted and superior animal that possesses 
a power which the plant does not! Isthisatruism? Amongst many 
kinds of fungi, water-weeds, sea-weeds, mosses, and even ferns, the 
spores and male-organs actually possess locomotive power, and by 
means of cilia and flagella are able <o move from the parent plant, 
and distribute themselves to some distance. 

The suicidal mania is apparently appreciated by not man only. 
In Africa, ants have been seen marching by thousands for days 
together into a stream, and being swallowed by crowds of fish as fast 
as they could get into the water. Butterflies have been known to 
migrate in numbers to the sea. Similar tales have been told of rats. 

We say that the existence and possession of a soul, the something 
that dogmatic theology asserts can exist after the death of the brain, 
after the death of the individual, is the attribute of man alone, and 
marks him as the head of the creation. Every thought that passes 
through our mind, every effort that guides our pen, is brought about 
by the molecular energy of the brain and of the muscle cells ; this 
power is dependent upon the proper nutrition of these cells and of 
the body as a whole. Starve the tissues of the brain and muscle— 
thought no longer flows, the pen is no longer guided. The lower 
animals think, move, have instinct ; they are conscious of ill or wrong, 
of joy and remorse, and herein lie the totalities of the soul. Soul is 
only the name for a mystery that we cannot explain, and this mysterious 
combination which leads us to dwell upon a life devoid of mechanism, 
a life freed from the trammels of matter, with its repellent forces and 
energies, surely belongs to us only in degree. What rights have we, 
what proofs have we, tu help us to assume to ourselves a one exclusive 
evolving soul, fitting itself for a newer and purer existence, and yet to 
deny all that we base our hopes upon to the whole of the rest of the 
Creation? Surely the lower animals have their degree of soul, and a 
chance of a lesser heaven as well as our important selves. Our 
thoughts and actions are bestial, only too often to a loathsome degree; 
and on the other hand not only the ape world, but also still lower 
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creatures, point us daily many a useful moral or loving lesson. Does 


the existence of the soul mark the gulf that separates man from all 
other living beings? Does the lowest Bushman of to-day possess a 
soul denied to the highest anthropoid ape, and if he does not, who 
shall draw the line where the animal is separated from beatified man ? 
—not man, at all events. 

In the frightful and only too common form of insanity, “the 
general paralysis of the insane,” at different periods the actions and 
behaviour of the unfortunate patient become horribly monkey-like. 
The continuous chattering, the restless clawing movements, and the 
stage at which the food is seized and crammed into the mouth, and, 
too, the half-childish, half-monkey-like gibes and smiles which wreath 
the poor-wretch’s features as he pours his grandiose ideas into the 
listeners’ ears, create a sickening impression for the observer to think 
upon. 

A little more old lore concerning apes and man, including a little 
recapitulation. 

Man compares with the anthropomorphous apes in that the 
relative weight of a Bushman’s brain compared with that, say, of an 
ordinary gorilla is only as 3 to 2. The furrows and convolutions are 
really the same in both, and the ape does possess a hippocampus 
minor. The anthropomorphous apes possess, as do men, five 
molars ; this of course includes the bicuspids with the molars. 
Even a prehensile toe is not unknown as a human attribute, z¢., the 
tendency to oppose the big toe to the others. In the gorilla especi- 
ally the contrast between hand and foot is-nearly as distinct as in 
man. Then again there is the discoidal placenta with, as in the 
chimpanzee, its two umbilical arteries and one umbilical vein. It is 
to be noted that the anthropomorphous apes differ far more from the 
lower apes than do they from man. Lucia and others have said much 
regarding the fact that the ape as he grows becomes more bestial, and 
man more human. 

Man’s descent from the ape is not direct ; apart from this, the laws 
of heredity forbid the retrogression of the one species to any great 
extent, or the exaltment of the other. Man’s kinship, however, is not 
upset by the bestial strength of the teeth of the ape, or by the enormous 
protuberances on the skulls of this animal. The embryonic and 
youthful skull of the ape exhibits a plastic and well-formed cranium. 
Later, in form and character, it strikes out into a divergent and disas- 
trous path. 

Two of the supposed great distinctive marks of division between 
plants and animals are now disproved. Cellulose was believed to 
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be found alone in vegetable tissue, but now starch, chlorophyll, and 
cellulose are known to occur in the lower types of the animal king- 
dom. Animals were supposed to subsist only upon ready-made or- 
ganic material, while plants were known to be able to convert inorganic 
into organic material. This partition wall has also been overthrown. 

Stinging and prickly plants may be fairly said to possess and use 
weapons of defence. The sensitive plant, too, in a timid manner 
resists to the last the attacks of its attackers, and I am convinced 
that it appreciates the current from an electric machine. I have 
tried to reason with myself that my observations have been fanciful, 
and have been forced to the conclusion that these plants possess not 
only nervous ganglionic centres in their leaves, but cords of com- 
munication running even to the stem, where possibly there may be 
the rudiments of a spinal cord communicating, may be, with other 
ganglia in the roots, the totality of which would represent a brain. 
Nuclei and tracts of special sensations (unless they be special plant 
sensaions), apparently, they do not possess—I mean such sensations 
as s.,ht and hearing. They are, to some extent, sensitive to a breath 
of wind when no actual contact takes place. 

Men are wise in their generation—the wisdom of man is indeed 
a remarkable trait of the creature—but the weather wisdom and the 
immigration wisdom of birds are traits equally remarkable. If the 
bird-lore is due to the accumulated experience of the race, just so 
much can be said also about the wisdom of man. 

Man loves alcohol; man includes the teetotaler who loves 
alcohol also, but who most wisely refrains, as he doubts his own 
powers of resistance to excess. Here, possibly, there is a gulf between 
man and the lower animals. The lower creatures, as far as I know, 
never refrain from alcohol in excess, if they can get it. Many tales 
have been told of alcoholism in the lower animals, none of moderate 
drinking, if the alcohol were available ; therefore, perhaps, the only 
great difference between man and the lower animals is that man may 
be a moderate alcoholist. Monkeys are peculiarly fond of arrack 
and such stuff. Possibly, therefore, our own love of spirits is simply 
an unfortunate hereditary ancestral trait. 

Comyarisons are at the best odious ; however, the most tender of 
us can always console himself by remembering that the comparison 
between man and animals anc plants is only reasonable when we 
descend, as far as man is concerned, to the very lowest species of 
humanity, and even then he has to be compared with the highest 
type of the creatures below him. Therefore, indeed, what mag- 
inficent creatures we are—or, anyhow, might be ! 
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I have seen dogs and, I think, other animals gazing abstractedly 
at and evidently following something. They were troubled, some- 
times whining, or positively crouching in awe or dread. Such 
behaviour in a dog during the course of a long life is not uncommon, 
and it would be ridiculous to declare all such dogs to be rabeitic. I 
believe other animals suffer from illusions. I know two men with 
whom I have spoken, and who are reasoning, rational beings, and 
otherwise very practical, who are able to make a chair waltz round 
the room or go upstairs without in any way, directly or indirectly, 
having contact with it. Having started the chair on its career, it is 
kept going by mere suggestion. I question and cross-question these 
gentlemen, and before witnesses, and they maintain their assertion 
stolidly ; and I believe that they do see in their own mind the chairs 
doing all they say ; but what this peculiar condition of mind implies 
I know not. To the majority of readers such tales appear mere 
vapouring. I can offer no explanation, except that these visions are 
not delusions, for the perpetrators are reasoning beings and sane ; 
they are not illusions, for such gentlemen (and ladies, too, I believe, 
but I have not met them) believe that they are actually moving solid 
furniture merely by the force of their own suggestion. Such acts, so 
interpreted, appear to me to be only able to be likened to those 
of a deity—and a deity is beyond our comprehension. They are not 
due to animal magnetism. They are not dreams. The effect of 
suggestion by means of “ hypnotism,” with its startling results, has 
been witnessed by thousands, but any similar explanation breaks 
down here. If these things be true, then the connection between the 
animate and inanimate creation is complete. For obvious reasons, 
names cannot be introduced into such a paper as this ; but I believe 
that I could gain an introduction to one or both of these gentlemen 
for any person, sufficiently well known, and desirous of investigating 
such material. 

The lower animals, then, in a degree, do almost all that we can 
do. Plants do many things that were once considered to be solely 
the doings of the animal creation. The ultimate structural elements 
of either will some day assist in the formation of mountains and seas. 
Therefore, indeed, we are all one—animal, plant, mountain, sea. 
The component elements and molecules of the animal and plant 
creation have simply become highly idealised and specialised. ‘The 
marked difference between man and a mountain lies in the constant 
dissipation of energy by man and its passive retention by the moun- 
tain. The mountain is a mere reservoir of energy ; man one of the 


compounds of elements used for the dissipation of energy. 
W. T. FREEMAN 
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A RUN 
FOR THE ATLANTIC RECORD. 


OOD, and very good it may be, to hug salt-water in wooden 
walls, under mast and sail, winds filled with charming 
uncertainties, like sweethearting. But really, being sailoring, what 
can compare to the throb of splendid life there is in a crack Atlantic 
liner scouring the sea ! 

Ours, too, was the prettiest run imaginable from New York, that 
strident sentinel of a kinsfolk’s shore, across the September waves to 
Southampton, most kindly of the great English seaports. Saving a two 
days’ much-tossed ocean, we should certainly have broken the record, 
Sandy Hook to the Needles. As things went, we came within a few 
minutes of doing it ; only that is getting ahead of the story, and the 
how-it-is-done and the what-life-is on board an Atlantic greyhound. 

A blackish drizzle was over New York and the Hudson River, 
and the North River, and Hoboken, ‘the other side of the North 
River, where the .Vormannia lay leashed to the Hamburg-American 
Packet Company’s pier, until the hour should arrive for starting. A 
monster she looked, against the background of quays and ware- 
houses, her big funnels smoking sedately into the heavens. Yet, get 
the Vormannia out on the waters and how her immense size would 
disappear in a series of graceful lines and what a beautiful picture of 
buoyant symmetry she wouid present. Between ship and pier, along 
three or four wide gangways, there was an incessant movement of 
passengers bidding good-bye to friends, of friends taking farewell of 
passengers, of porters trundling the baggage and the mails on 
board. About the departure of a liner, no matter from what corner 
of the globe, no matter where bound, there is always something at 
once sad and elating. There is the sadness of the good-byes, the tears, 
the strained faces ; and there is the sense of elation—indefinable, 
but an excellent feeling—which a fine ship always communicates 
to her surroundings. Captain Hebich, our captain, the commodore 
of the Hamburg-American Company’s fleet, truest of sailors, wel- 
comely picturesque in his handsome uniform, came on deck, cast a 
skyward glance, and pulled out his watch. As he ascended to the 
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bridge, the ship’s band plunged into a last departing tune, bright 
music with a note of sadness in it, and Uncle Sam’s final mail-cart 
rattled up with an impatient clatter. 

“On time,” a dainty Américaine, leaning over the bulwark railing, 
cried to a sister she was leaving ashore, and the two waved their 
handkerchiefs, just to prove their eyes did not need them. Promptly 
at half-past eight, for half a dozen clocks could be heard striking, 
the immense twin screws began their long twist through the Atlantic. 
Hawsers and gangways vanished, and, moving gently, we were in a 
few minutes out in the river and dropping down toward New York’s 
beautiful bay. River boats were screaming on every side ; the farthest 
up-town giant buildings of New York gradually lessened into specks ; 
the wooded shores of New Jersey glided by. We were off Sandy Hook; 
the pulse of the screws quickened ; here was the real beginning of 
the run to Europe. Boats from New York to Southampton take their 
time at Sandy Hook and the Needles ; voyages, quick or slow, good 
or bad, are counted between those points. 

With the pilot’s going we also shook off the rain—although ashore 
it could still be seen dabbling down—and ahead the sun was brightly 
kissing the waters. Folk had lingered on deck until we were actually 
clear of New York, or, on the other hand, gone below to breakfast and 
make acquaintance with our cabins. By noon there was a sort of 
mustering of passengers, anxious to see what sort of family they made 
altogether. Deck chairs had been secured, places found in the bath- 
room steward’s list, seats selected in the dining saloon. Of course 
the genial chief-steward could not give every woman on board a 
place at the captain’s table, for no steward of a big liner can ever hope 
quite to solve that tremendous problem. But, to be sure, there were 
some vacant places at the first officer’s table—a handsome fellow 
enough—and at the doctor’s table; the doctor witty, winning as a 
doctor should be. So those little matters adjusted themselves to the 
satisfaction of everybody—a chief-steward is of necessity a born 
diplomat—and subsequently not a seat would have been exchanged 
for any consideration. With luncheon began the social life of the 
voyage : the talks on innumerable subjects, the interchange of books, 
the courtesy of cigars or a pipe of baccy. Now we were well into 
the movement of the Atlantic, and new voyagers, those who so far 
had merely puddled and paddled within sight of land, were able to 
guess how it was going to suit them. Out at sea, be the weather as 
fine as spun-silk, there is most often a motion, and it has even been 
said that the great oceans have each their peculiarities of motion. 
Anyhow, there is a strange exhilaration in the swing, the long lift of the 
Atlantic, capped by the buoyant rush of the ship gliding on. Alounging, 
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lazy afternoon, the breezes kindly, the atmosphere fresh as a berry ; 
some reading, others gossiping in groups, some tramping round 
smartly to fetch an appetite—this, and such as this, until the sound 
of the gong calling to dinner. 

A magnificent saloon, all a-sparkle with electric light, music 
falling from the violins and the other stringed instruments above, 
faring for gods and men ; oh, a liner nowadays is simply a sump- 
tuous hotel afloat. Inevitably the trend of talk was how we should 
come out in the matter of time to Southampton. Curious, we had 
barely lost the last traces of America and yet here we were 
already calculating how soon the English coast would loom up. 
Clyde built, one of the most powerful and best-appointed boats 
afloat, the Mormannia had already made some very rapid voyages 
across the Atlantic. What would she do this pasasge? He is a poor 
voyager indeed who does not take a personal interest in his craft ; 
and if the record happened to be beaten, why, it would be something to 
remember and recount. She seemed, by all the motion perceptible, 
to be jogging along leisurely enough, easily, like a racehorse at a hand- 
gallop. And yet she was putting nineteen or twenty knots behind 
her every hour, only so modestly, as if it were the merest child’s 
play. An after-dinner lounge round the ship, an hour or two in the 
smoke-room with its delicious lounges ; or, alternatively, late tea in the 
saloon and songs and chatter in the drawing-room. 

But go forward, all the better if you are alone, and take in the scene 
—a scene of singular charm. On so excellent, though darksome, a 
night, watch the ship’s great bows rising and falling, a bunch of steerage 
passengers sitting under their shelter for a talk before bed. Your 
scan catches the officer on the bridge, walking to and fro, and ever 
and again pointing his night glass into the night ; look higher, away 
up on the foremast, where there is a sailor in the crow’s nest, all eyes 
and ears ; take a sweep along the whole length of the vessel, groups of 
people here and there under the gleam of the powerful lights, the 
second-class passengers on the spacious decks aft, grouped round a 
series of cabins so comfortable, so beautiful, as almost to reach the 
luxurious. Do these things, and your first instinct will be to mutter, 
“What a wonderful thing of life this is, whipping across the sea.” 
Somehow, there is an intensely human element in the picture which 
the great liner makes to the eye, in the impression she makes on the 
mind. The same humanness was present in the appearance another 
of the Hamburg-American express-boats made coming up the Solent 
towards Southampton in the gloaming of an evening some months 
before. This was the Augusta- Victoria, Captain Barends—excei- 
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lent fellow as ever walked a quarter-deck—and as she moved 
towards us at Hurst Castle we could hear music, which at sea sounds 
a doubly deep note of humanness. But it was in the wonderfully 
beautiful movement of the ship, a movement reminding one of a 
graceful woman skimming a ball-room floor, that the highest touch 
of what might be called livingness came out. The brilliant electric 
star at the mast-head, the side lanterns red and green, the bulbs of 
light from an infinitely long broadside of portholes, the sinuous 
tremor in every light—all these made the Augusta-Victoria an en- 
trancing thing against the black background of the Isle of Wight. 

And yet they say the liner has driven romance out of the sea ; 
oh dear, no. It’s a bold thing to declare that sentiment and beauty 
are out of the question merely because you have celerity, coupled 
with the utmost comfort and safety. If you want another touch of 
the poetic, get along to the Mormannia’s stern, stand fairly above the 
screws and look away into the wake far as the gaze can go. At the 
bows the ship was peeling the waves into showers of phosphorus and 
sending them rippling along her sides. Here, the screws are 
churning the eternal sea, which has been before screws and will be 
when screws are ancient history, into a splendid necklace of phos- 
phorus. ‘The whirl of the blades is forgotten in the shimmer of a 
phosphorescent eddy ; forgotten in the gleam of a thousand eddies 
breaking into a great light plane towards the horizon. If only a 
mermaid would arise in her golden curls and flash them in the phos- 
phorus, the little heaven in the water would be complete. But there 
are no mermaids in the Atlantic—only an occasional whale—and if 
there were, the flying: Wormannia would be leaving them hopelessly 
behind before they could do more than smile at her. Moreover, when 
you get to your cabin, the delicious tiredness which comes of the sea 
has so caught you that you don’t even dream of mermaids. Yet, if you 
lie awake for a minute, the crow of the men on the look-out may 
reach you with an eerie thrill. Ting-ting goes the bell at the officer's 
hand, on the bridge, every half-hour, and “ Alles ist wohl ” answers the 
German man in the nest on the mast, and “ Alles ist wohl ” comes 
the second answering cry from the dark figure right at the peak of the 
bow. You know you are a good deal safer than if you were walking 
the crowded streets of London, and you are se divinely sleepy that 
really it does not matter if you were not. 

“You take my word for it,” a New Englander declared after 
breakfast next day, “the Vormanuia is out for blood ;” by this mean- 
ing that we had been getting along ata pace which would bring us to 
English shores in right good time. When the officers took their 
cbservations at noon, and the distance run had been posted beside 
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the smoke-room, there was a unanimous conclusion that if the 
weather held the Vormannia ought to interfere with the record. That 
there should be a ‘‘ pool” on the probable run every day, that those 
who did not enter the “ pool” should be as much interested in its 
result as those who did, that the announcement of our distance should 
compete with dinner as the essential event of the twenty-four hours— 
these are the characteristics of every ocean voyage. Every man had 
his own way of calculating precisely how many miles we ought to 
make from noon until noon, and if he lost his half-sovereign he had 
the consolation that his basis of calculation was undoubtedly right. 

More sun, with a nice breeze, lightened us on our way, the sea 
bobbing from a transient green into a light blue, and immediately back 
again. After the feeling of immensity which the open sea gives you, 
its second impression is its wonderful colouring—at one time seeming 
to be one colour, half an hour later quite different. When the sun got 
hidden in a bank of clouds, a rawness would come around us, the 
bobbing greens and blues giving place toa deep blue, sometimes to a 
blue so deep as to be perfectly indistinguishable from blackness. Then 
off the Banks of Newfoundland we got into the fogs which almost in- 
variably lie there, and they, when it was possible to see through them 
at all, made the sea a cold grey. Naturally, fog drove the less hardy to 
the drawing-room, the music-room, or to the smoke-room, a yarn and 
a game atcards. Captain Hebich and three or four officers now strode 
the bridge, and grim spectres they made in heavy coats, ever questing 
into the mists, cars ever at attention. The look-out was doubled, and 
we battled through the fog with howl and screech of the loud fog-horn 
every other minute. No, fog at sea is not pleasant, but at last we 
plumped out of it, and were able to look back, with eminent satis- 
faction, at the solid wall it made behind. Again the sun smiled and 
warmed sea and ship back to their own selves, and now we had 
completed half the voyage and done famously. 

It takes a deal of sea to move a leviathan like the Normannia, 
or, say, her sister-boats, the Fiirst Bismarck, the Columbia, and the 
Augusta- Victoria. But when the “ fiddles ” appeared on the dining- 
room tables it was pretty evident that we were in for a bit of a blow. 
Rather it was a big swell, the result of a storm, than a violent storm 
itself, though the wind whizzed about viciously enough. It came 
tumbling down from the west, catching the Mormannia on the 
quarter, every few minutes heaving the screws out of the water. Of 
course, for one of the screws to get out of the water now and then is 
for a ship to lose so much force power. Short of that—everything, 
however, in the matter of the record—the mingled storm and swell 
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hardly bothered the Vormannia at all. To stand at the quarter and 
see the billows come rolling up, their white crests rising higher than the 
ship, you would have thought that each was to come on board. But 
no; we simply were hoisted up a little bit and then dropped, like 
a baby being rocked to sleep. A steadier boat in a rough sea never 
swam ; as evidence of which, not a woman on board, to all appearance, 
but got to her wonted seat at the dining-table. There is nothing in 
the least brave, unless indeed you be an outrageously poor sailor, 
in going through a day or two of average rough weather on such 
aship. Should the Atlantic run mad, as it does in a thorough-going 
Atlantic storm, then you could not be drier nor happier elsewhere 
than perhaps you would be on the Vormannia. 

“Ship in sight,” the word went round, and that is always accept- 
able news for passengers who have been out for days. We had 
sighted one or two vessels of no great size, and unluckily had passed 
in the night the /iirst Bismarck going the other way. It would have 
been good to behold Captain Albers’s clinking sister-ship—Captain 
Albers, whom the Sultan decorated on a trip of the Fiirst Bismarck 
up the Bosphorus—but then we were all asleep, and when afloat 
there’s nothing like sleep. 

“ A Dutchman—a Dutch liner,” quoth our New Englander as 
we stood, a few with binoculars at the eye, gazing towards the 
approaching steamer. She did turn out to bea Dutch passenger-boat, 
perhaps of three thousand tons or so—about a third oursize. Asshe 
came beating along, doing ten or eleven knots an hour to our nineteen 
or twenty, we were able to discover what a deal of sea was running. 
Spume, froth, white-caps would fly over the Dutchman, his screw go 
whistling into the air, his hull go almost out of sight in the bend of 
two waves. Signal flags fluttered out from both ships, as at another 
time, in the dark, the Vormannia and a passer-by had exchanged lights. 
We were making for the first sight of England, the Scilly Isles ; the 
Dutchman for the much farther distant land we had come from. As 
she vanished beyond the water hills the sun, which had been struggling 
long hours with wrack-driven clouds, blazed out red, threatening, te 
bid us good-night. A molten haze sat on the tumbling, stricken 
waves—a haze which sat deeper and deeper until, with a final dive, 
the sun went down. And the sea grew blacker and the swell kept 
on ; but all the same to-morrow afternoon we should sight the Scilly 
Isles. Only, how many miles had the rough water taken from our 
heels? Not so many, perhaps ; but in these times ten minutes to a 
liner is as much as ten days would have been to an old Indiaman. 

Duly, Scilly bore up; our signal flew out to let us be announced 
over the wires to all parts, as liners are announced, and the course 
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was straight for the Needles. Once under shelter of the English 
coast we lost the swell that ran so rudely in the open Atlantic, and 
there was little stirring of the water but what the ship made herself. 
A charming night it developed, too ; the moon full and clear, the 
sky just enough disturbed to be picturesque ; the sea a glossy dark, 
unless where our forefoot and our screws cut it white ; the English 
coast a shadow away beyond the lighthouses. Those who had not seen 
England for years naturally stayed longest on deck being so near home, 
and everybody for Southampton knew we should be there by daylight. 

It was to be a question of minutes in the matter of the record, 
and passengers went to bed ready immediately they awoke to ask when 
the Needles were passed, and, as a consequence, how stood the record ? 
The /iirst Bismarck held the record, Sandy Hook to the Needles, 
her time being 6 days 12 hours 58 minutes. There wasn’t a soul 
who didn’t in the rising morning, as Southampton appeared, have hard 
words for that two days’ swell. Our time came out 6 days 13 hours 
5 minutes ; we had missed collaring the record by exactly seven minutes. 
Yes, it was disappointing to so nearly succeed, in face of difficulties, 
and yet to fail by a trifle. Still, it was a great run, and from begin- 
ning to end the Mormannia treated us to the perfection of easy 
seamanship. She had beaten herself, beaten the doings of Captain 
Vogelgesang’s dainty Co/umbia, beaten every keel from New York to 
Southampton, excepting the /iirst Bismarck. A week later, though, 
Captain Albers brought the First Bismarck past the Needles only 
6 days 10 hours 55 minutes out from Sandy Hook ; an immense 
reduction on everything that had been done—an achievement which 
is likely to be for some time the fastest passage to Southampton. 
The Paris and the Mew York hold the Southampton—New York 
records out; the First Bismarck and the Normannia and the Columbia 
hold them homeward—a division of the ocean laurels. 

When we stepped off the Vormanuia on to the tender ; when we 
heard the “Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye” of the band; when we 
cheered those going on to Hamburg and were cheered in return ; then 
we had not the slightest notion the /iirst Bismarck was to show so 
soon her power of reply to a near beating. Even if we had, we should 
still have let our eyes stray with something like regret after the JVor- 
mannia, now turning her bow towards the last stage of her voyage— 
Hamburg. A special train whisked us up to Waterloo, and almost to 
a minute seven days from the taking of the letter-bags on board at the 
quay in New York, they were being carried off in her Majesty’s mail- 
carts to St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 

Some day, no doubt, there will arise the Clark Russell of the 
great ocean liner. JAMES MILNE. 
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IN FABLELAND. 


(With Three Old Favourites.) 


D RAW the curtain, close the shutter, 
Range the screen across the door, 
Lulling to a languid mutter 
All the traffic’s rush and roar ; 
As the drowsy flame grows dimmer, 
Curling round the log’s charred brand, 
Let us glide amid its glimmer 
Into far-off Fableland. 


Silently the great Enchanter 
Rises up before us there ; 
Time, the spoiler, the supplanter, 
Has not touched one silvery hair ; 
Still, with beaming smile unbanished, 
Sull, with tear but half-concealed, 
As of old, on nights long vanished, 
He his spell begins to wield— 


From the bell a fairy tinkle, 
With the wand a magic wave, 
And with eyes that starlike twinkle 
Dazzling Trix greets Esmond grave ; 
While, intent upon his pleading 
So remorselessly withstood, 
With a look half-interceding, 
Sighs sweet Rachel Castlewood ! 
Next, ah, what a wondrous medley 
Opens out before our view ! 
Purse-proud Osborne, pauper Sedley ; 
Trusty Dobbin, George untrue ; 
Emmy winning, Becky wiling ; 





Craftless Rawdon, cunning Steyne 
Loving, hating, sobbing, smiling ! 


Was there ever such a scene? 
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Then the wand a moment falters 
As it circles thro’ the air ; 

Round us something weirdly alters— 
What we cannot tell, or where ; 
O’er our eyes a mist comes stealing, 
Pensive silence reigns supreme, 
Till a vesper-bell’s faint pealing 
Falls like music in a dream. 


Gradually it ceases sounding- 
Whose those suppliant hands upborne ? 
Whose that face with peace abounding, 
Yet so wan, so sorrow-worn ? 
Feebly seems the breath to flutter— 
Quaveringly the lips exclain— 
** Adsum !” that is all they utter— 
He has answered to his name ! 


Death’s dark torrent onward rushing 
Ever sweeps suime track away, 
Ever some loved voice is hushing, 
In our ears but yesterday. 
’Mid the dusk of life’s December, 
On its Spring our sad thoughts fall, 
Till we pine to not remember, 
Till we pray to not recall ! 


Then, like troubled children yearning 
For some charm their griefs to quell, 
Do we find our hearts returning 
To the great Enchanter’s spell 
To the solace of those pages 
That no change can ever sear, 
Where each tender smile assuages, 
And there’s balm in every tear. 
WILLIAM TOYNBEE. 
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OLD EDINBURGH INNS. 


HE modern traveller who, after having been borne swiftly to 
Edinburgh in one of the luxurious carriages that run along 

the three main lines from the English to the Scottish capital, emerges 
from the railway station into Princes Street sees before him a row 
of hotels equal to any in Europe. Taking up his abode in one of 
these, he can almost agree with Dr. Johnson’s enthusiastic remark 
that “there is nothing which has yet been contrived by man by 
which so much happiness is produced as by a good tavern or inn.” 
The outlook is in keeping with the interior. From his dinner-table 
the visitor can look across the verdant valley to the rugged rock 
crowned by its ancient fortress, and to the domes, pinnacles, and 
spires protruding from the dense and massive pile of Scott’s old 
romantic town. After nightfall he can lie in bed with uncurtained 
window and gaze upon the castle standing out in bold outline 
against the moonlit sky, or watch the lights twinkling in the tall lands 
where nobles feasted and revelled in bygone days. Then, when 
slumber closes his eyelids and he passes into dreamland, could he 
be transformed by the magic spell of some Northern wizard into a 
traveller of a century and a quarter ago, what a contrast there would 
be in his surroundings! After a long and tedious journey, in which 
he would have been beset by many perils, and in which he would 
have either sat huddled up in the stuffy interior of a lumbering coach 
or been perched precariously on its roof, he would have alighted, 
benumbed and travel-worn, at one of the few humble hostelries which 
in those days were set apart for the entertainment of man and beast. 
A vivid description of an eighteenth-century traveller’s experience 

on his entrance into Edinburgh is given by Captain Topham, a 
cultured Yorkshire gentleman who visited the “grey metropolis ” in 
1774, or about a twelvemonth after Dr. Johnson had passed through 
it on his famous tour to the Hebrides. ‘One can scarcely form in 
imagination,” writes Captain Topham, “the distress of a miserable 
stranger on his first entrance into this city, as there is no inn that is 
better than an alehouse, nor any accommodation that is decent, 
cleanly, or fit to receive a gentleman. On my first arrival my com- 
panion and self, after the fatigue of a long day’s journey, were landed 
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at one of these stable-keepers’ (for they have modesty enough to give 
themselves no higher denomination), in a part of the town which is 
called the Pleasance ; and on entering the house we were conducted 
by a poor girl without shoes or stockings, and with only a single 
linsey-woolsey petticoat which just reached halfway to her ankles, 
into a room where about twenty Scotch drovers had been regaling 
themselves with whisky and potatoes. You may guess our amaze- 
ment when we were informed ‘that this was the best inn in the 
metropolis, and that we could have no beds, unless we had an incli- 
nation to sleep together, and in the same room with the company 
which a stage-coach had that moment discharged.’ Well, said I to 
my friend, there is nothing like seeing men and manners ; perhaps 
we may be able to repose ourselves at some coffee-house. Accord- 
ingly, on inquiry, we discovered that there was a good dame by the 
Cross who acted in the double capacity of pouring out coffee or 
letting lodgings to strangers, as we were. She was easily to be found 
out, and, with all the conciliating complaisance of a Maitresse 
d’ Hotel, conducted us to our destined apartments, which were indeed 
six storeys high, but so infernal in appearance that you would have 
thought yourself in the regions of Erebus. The truth of this, I will 
venture to say, you will make no scruple to believe when I tell you 
that in the whole we had only two windows, which looked into an 
alley five foot wide, where the houses were at least ten storeys high, 
and the alley itself was so sombre in the brightest sunshine that it 
was impossible to see any object distinctly.” 

The narrow, straggling street, known at one time by the peculiar 
and expressive name of Dearenough, but latterly as the Pleasance, 
from the neighbouring convent of Sancta Maria de Placentia—a 
town in the Duchy of Parma—was entered by a port, or gate, over 
which were frequently displayed the heads of political offenders. 
The Pleasance and its continuation, St. Mary’s Wynd—now St. 
Mary’s Street—then formed the approach to the centre of the city by 
one of the turnpike roads from the south. Here, accordingly, were 
situated several of the principal inns, and these continued to flourish 
until the erection of the North and South Bridges in 1769 and 1788 
diverted the traffic inte the city along the higher level. 

One of the innkeepers in the Pleasance at the time of Captain 
Topham’s visit was Mr. James Dun, who is a notable personage, 
inasmuch as he was not only the first in the city to abandon the use 
of the word “ stabler,” but was also the pioneer of hotel-keeping in the 
New Town. After the completion of the North Bridge, the magistrates 
of Edinburgh, with the view of encouraging building operations on 
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the lands to the north of the marshy valley which separated the 
extended city from the original town, offered exemption from all 
burghal taxation to the enterprising individual who would first erect 
a house there. Tempted by this offer, Mr. John Neale, a silk mercer— 
who, by the way, was the first citizen of Edinburgh to adopt the 
new-fangled name of haberdasher—erected in 1774 what is now the 
eastmost house in Princes Street, next to the Register House. Two 
years later, that is to say in 1776, he let the upper flats of this building 
to Mr. Dun, the Pleasance innkeeper, who fitted up the house in a 
style which was considered particularly elegant for those days, and 
painted in gilt letters in front the words “ Dun’s Hotel.” Public 
curiosity was aroused by the sight of the strange sign, and there was 
much discussion as to its meaning, the general opinion being that the 
word “hotel” was only a polite name for a house of bad fame. So 
widespread was this belief that Lord Provost Kincaid wrote to Mr. 
Dun remonstrating seriously with him about the indecency of his 
sign, and asking him to at least save the public the scandal of its 
exhibition, whatever might be the real character of the house. Mr. 
Dun, however, stuck to his sign, his business prospered, and he 
eventually realised a considerable fortune, living long enough to see 
not a few other hotels spring up and flourish alongside the original. 

But to recross the “* Nor’ Loch,” where now runs the North British 
Railway, and where the Princes’ Street Gardens spread their bloom and 
verdure above what was formerly a morass, the last resting-place of cats 
and dogs. In the Old Town of Edinburgh the ancient “ hostillaries,” 
as they were termed, received every encouragement from Royalty. 
An Act passed in 1425, in the reign of the poet King, James the 
First, forbade all travellers stopping at burgh towns to lodge with their 
friends or acquaintances, or in any other place but the “ hostillaries.” 
There was, however, this exception, which is quaintly expressed in 
the phraseology of the time, “Gif it be the persones that leadis 
monie with them in company ”—that is to say, if the travellers were 
attended by a numerous retinue—‘“ thai sall have friedome to har- 
berie with their friends ; swa that their horse and their meinze be 
harberied and ludged in the commoun hostillaries.”. The innkeeper 
was not to be baulked of at least some share of the profit accruing 
from the great personage’s visit. 

The oldest existing building in Edinburgh ever used as a hostelry 
is the White Horse Inn, situated in a court on the north side of 
the Canongate, at its eastern extremity, and entered from that 
thoroughfare by a covered passage known as Davidson’s, or the 
White Horse Close, This ancient inn, which was recently restored 
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on behalf of the Edinburgh Social Union, has always been a favourite 
haunt of tourists and artists, and no bit of “ Auld Reekie” has been 
more frequently portrayed by brush and pencil. Until the hand of 
the restorer imparted to its exterior a somewhat modern aspect, it 
was a picturesque specimen of the hostelry of bygone days. In the 
south front a broad open stair led up from the courtyard, and 
diverged to the right and left from the first landing, giving access to 
two timber porches which overhung the lower storey, and formed the 
most conspicuous feature of the building. ‘These porches rose to 
the full height of the rest of the structure, and each was pierced in 
front by a small window. ‘The dormer windows in the roof gave the 
inn some resemblance to those quaint old hostelries which the 
traveller occasionally sees in the Netherlands. On the ground floor, 
in the days when the inn was the abode of travellers, there was an 
apartment which was kitchen and dining-room in one. It had a 
characteristically large fireplace, one of those hearths in front of whose 
ruddy glow a goodly company could gather on a winter night and 
tell cover again their tales of peril and adventure, some of the guests 
sitting on either side of the crackling logs beneath the wide-spreading 
chimney. In the floors above were the bedrooms. At the left-hand 
side of the outside stair, already referred to, the visitor could descend 
a few steps, and, going through a low-roofed passage, emerge into the 
street known as the North Back of Canongate. Here the slope of 
the ground permitted of a lower arched floor of the inn, in which 
was ample accommodation for horses. ‘The White Horse Stables, 
as they were at one time called, formed a convenient resort for 
travellers to and from the South, being situated close to the Water 
Gate, then the eastern boundary of the city. In these olden days, a 
gentleman who had made up his mind to risk the dangers of a journey 
to London—an undertaking so beset by perils of storm, perils of 
robbers, and perils of accidents of every kind, that travellers made 
their wills and set their worldly affairs in order before they started— 
went to the White Horse Stables ready booted and spurred, with his 
saddle-bags and other requisites for the journey, and there engaged 
a suitable horse to bear him south. It was a long and tedious 
journey in whatever way it was undertaken. Even as late as the end 
of the eighteenth century'travelling was attended by many discom- 
forts. A writer, describing his experiences in 1797, says: “ We were 
put into chaises wita half a bottom, with no glasses to the windows 
or fastenings to the doors, and we not unfrequently might have been 
taken for a party of convicted Scotchmen, ‘on our road to Newgate.” 
What a contrast to the Pullman sleeping- and dining-cars of to-day ! 
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The precise date when the White Horse Inn was originally erected 
is a matter of considerable speculation, for implicit reliance cannot 
be placed on the date, 1623, which was carved upon it. Tradition 
says that the inn got its name from the fact that a beautiful white 
palfrey belonging to Queen Mary was accommodated in the stables 
when the rear basement was occupied as the Royal Mews. Both Sir 
Daniel Wilson and Dr. Robert Chambers, to whose works the writer 
is indebted, were of opinion that the building was not older than the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. An interesting historical 
incident associated with the White Horse Inn was the residence 
there in the ’45 of several of Prince Charlie’s officers, while the 
young Chevalier held his short-lived Court at Holyrood. Sir Walter 
Scott has thrown the glamour of romance over the ancient house, 
by making it the abode of Captain Waverley during his brief stay 
in Edinburgh, on the eve of the battle of Prestonpans. 

Another celebrated inn of last century, and one which is 
often confounded with that just described, was the “White Horse 
Hostel.” It was situated off St. Mary’s Wynd, being entered 
through Boyd’s, or the “ White Horse,” Close. As in the case of 
other places of resort for travellers, the rooms were above the 
stables, but the house was larger and more comfortable than many 
of its rivals. Its owner was Mr. James Boyd, a gentleman whose 
favourite recreation was horse-racing, the course for which at that 
time was the sands of Leith. And thereby hangs a tale. Local 
tradition relates that at one period of his career Mr. Boyd’s sporting 
proclivities had brought him to the brink of ruin, when the swift- 
ness of a white horse in his racing-stud retrieved his fortune. 
Thereupon the grateful owner not only decided to keep the animal 
in ease and comfort until nature ended its days, but also adopted its 
portrait as his sign. Eventually Boyd retired with a fortune of 
several thousand pounds, and, as an indication of the completeness 
of his inn’s appointment, it may be added that at the displenishing 
there was a napery in the house valued at #500. Among the many 
celebrities who visited this “White Horse Inn” was the great 
dictionary-maker, Dr. Johnson. On his arrival there, in August 
1773, he sent this brief note to his devoted admirer: ‘ Saturday 
night: Mr. Johnson sends his compliments to Mr. Boswell, having 
just arrived at ‘ Boyd’s.’” When Boswell came upon the scene, the 
learned Doctor was pouring out the vials of his wrath upon a slovenly 
waiter who had dared to sweeten his lemonade with nature’s sugar- 
tongs. The indignant Doctor threw the lemonade out of the 
window, and seemed inclined to pitch the waiter after it, but was 
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appeased by his friend, and the couple walked arm-in-arm up the 
High Street to Boswell’s house in James’s Court, Lawnmarket. 
“Tt was a dusky night,” writes Boswell; “I could not prevent his 
being assailed by the evening effluvia of Edinburgh.” The site of 
the “ White Horse Inn” is commemorated by a tablet in the front 
wall of a modern building in what is now called St. Mary Street. 

At the foot of St. Mary’s Wynd and adjoining the Cowgate Port 
was another famous inn, which, being situated at the junction of the 
line of both roadways, was a resort of travellers from the East as well 
as of those from the South. This was Peter Ramsay’s inn, which was 
advertised by its owner in 1776 as “a good house for entertainment, 
good stables for above one hundred horses, and sheds for above twenty 
carriages.” Ramsay retired in 1790 with a fortune of £10,000, and 
took up his residence at Barnton, a beautiful estate situated a 
few miles west from Edinburgh, which he had purchased four years 
before from the widowed Lady Glenorchy. His descendant, the 
owner of the racehorse Lanercost, was a famous sportsman of his 
day. He was notable as the friend of Captain Robert Barclay, of 
Urie, the celebrated pedestrian, and along with him horsed and 
drove the “ Defiance” coach to and from Aberdeen. 

For travellers from the West, who entered the city through the 
West Port, there was the White Hart Inn, situated in the Grass- 
market—an old edifice which still survives ; and the Black Bull Inn, 
a commodious house in the Pleasance, was another resort of 
strangers. 

Even the best of these hostelries would find but scant favour in 
the eyes of a modern traveller. Hugo Arnot, the historian of 
Edinburgh, writing in 1779, says that “all these inns were mean 
buildings, their apartments dirty and dismal ; and, if waiters happen 
to be out of the way, a stranger will perhaps be shocked with the 
novelty of being shown into a room by a dirty, sunburnt wench 
without shoes or stockings.” An irascible traveller pithily described 
the hardness of his bed by comparing it to “a dish-clout stretched 
on a gridiron.” The fact was, these inns were used in the eighteenth 
century mainly as stables ; visitors, unless their stay in the city was 
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to be brief, usually went into lodgings. One of these lodging-house 
keepers, “the good dame by the Cross,” referred to by Captain 
Topham, advertised in 1754 that persons who did not bring “their 
silver plate, tea-china, table-china, and tea-linen can be served in 
them all.” This enterprising landlady also offered to provide her 
guests with “wines and spirits and everything in a very genteel 
manner.” Notwithstanding this tempting advertisement Mrs. 
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Thomson’s house was not quite “a home from home.” 'Topham’s 
account of such lodgings is corroborated by Hugo Arnot, who says 
that they were poorly furnished apartments, generaliy on the third 
or fourth floor, up dark and dirty stairs, and, he adds, the prices 
charged were very extravagant—evidently a hereditary failing in 
lodging-house keepers. 

But there is another side to the picture. If accommodation in 
the hostelries was poor, the fare was cheap and good. Arnot says 
that in the Edinburgh of those days men could command luxu- 
ries of the table which in London they could scarcely find within 
the reach of double the same income. “An Edinburgh tavern (if 
a good one) is the best of all taverns,” he says. Claret, a liquor 
whose introduction into Scotland was traceable to the friendly 
intercourse with France, was a favourite drink. Chambers says that 
in public-houses and in considerable mansions it was commonly 
kept on tap. In 1720 an Edinburgh dealer advertised in the Courant 
“neat claret wine at 11¢. strong at 15¢.; white wine at 12d. 
Rhenish at 16¢.; old Hock at 20¢d.—all per bottle.” Cherry sack 
was 2s. 4d. per pint, and English ale 4d. per bottle. Among the poorer 
classes twopenny ale was the liquor most in vogue. Dinners were 
charged at moderate rates. In the middle of the eighteenth century a 
prominent lawyer dined daily along with a friend in the Lawnmarket 
as they expressed it. A groat was 
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for “twa groats and a piece,’ 
equal to fourpence. 

After dusk the adventurous stranger who wanted to see real life in 
Edinburgh could dive into one of those dark subterranean cellars, 
which were the “howffs” of judges, of literary men, and of the 
leading citizens. There, surrounded by the jovial company, he could- 

sit fu’ snug 
O’er oysters and a dram o’ gin 
Or haddock lug. 
He could régale himself at a dainty supper— 
a bit toasted cheese, 
A crumb o’ tripe, ham, dish o’ peas ; 
The season fitting, 
An egg, or, caller frae the seas, 
A fleik or whiting. 

For the moderate expenditure of sixpence he could enjoy an 
excellent supper with such appetising fare as tripe, rizzared hadde cks, 
minced collops, washing it down with that luscious brew, Edinburgh 
ale, or more potent toddy. Such area few glimpses of the Edin- 
burgh inns and taverns of the last century. 


ALEX. W. STEWART. 




















“NO SPORTSMAN.” 


7 IND Nature, I am sure, did not intend me for a sportsman. It 

is really no fault of my own : both mentally and physically I 

think I am unfitted for sport. Anyhow, I don’t appreciate its charms, 

and hate anyone that does. Besides, most sports are so horribly dan- 

gerous. I don’t believe thatin anyother country in the civilised world 

men are expected, as we are here, to jeopardise their lives and limbs, 

and all for the sake of a so-called amusement. I am alluding, parti- 

cularly, to all sports connected with horses. Hunting and steeple- 
chasing ought to be put down by the strong arm of the law ! 

Having relieved my mind by thus expressing my sentiments— 
and anyone can see that I am not lacking in natural boldness, or 
I should not have dared to confess so much in print—I will just 
give my unhappy experiences in the following bald, unvarnished 
tale. 

A little time ago I fell in love with the sweetest, the most 
but there, I will spare you lover’s rhapsodies. Suffice it to say that 
my all too-susceptible affections were completely taken captive at a 
“ Sale of Work,” whereat I met my inamorata for the first time. Iam 
rather fond of sales of work, bazaars, and suchlike places, and make 
lots of nice little things for them, which look awfully pretty on the 
stalls. Crewel-work I am especially strong upon, and having sup- 
plied several pieces of it to Lady Barbara Biuebottle, I naturally 
hung about her stall to see how it sold. Whilst doing so, she intro- 
duced me to the girl in whom I thought I recognised my fate. 

Miss Dashwood’s appearance at once subjugated me. Fair, with 
hazel , oh, well, never mind all that. Of course, she was per- 
fection in my eyes, and it was only her slight drusguerie, which, 
after all, merely amounted to outspokenness, that rather damped me 
at first. This, however, I soon got accustomed to, resolving that, 
if she would ultimately consent to entrust her happiness to my 
keeping, I would gently induce her to put away these little rough- 
nesses of speech, and take care not to—metaphorically speaking— 
tread on people’s corns quite so cruelly. 

Her first observations, I well remember, caused me considerable 








pain. She began: 
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“‘T suppose you hate being here? All men, I think, detest being 
dragged to bazaars. I dare say, now, your mind is far away, and 
you are not blessing us for keeping you away from your shooting ” 
(I shuddered) “or hunting” (I groaned aloud). 

With a slightly superior air, in which I intended to convey that 
I had an intellect above sport, I replied : 

“Indeed, Miss Dashwood, you are mistaken ; I don’t shoot, and 
as to hunting——” 

“Ah !” she broke in, her eyes glistening. “I see; you don’t 
care for shooting, but hunting’s your mania, Well, I must say you 
don’t look much like a hunting man” (I winced), “ but, nowadays, 
appearances don’t go for much. Hunting’s my mania, too. Is 
there anything on earth to equal it? I don’t think so, anyhow. 
My father, too, has always hunted four days a-week, and now, at 
past sixty, he talks of trying to get in a bye-day as well.” 

“Er I beg pardon ; a buy day did you say—-—?” But, 
before I had exposed my ignorance any further, she broke in with 
“* VYes—that’ll make five days a week : pretty good that, at his time 
of life!” Then she added confidentially, for I could see that she 
was beginning to take to me, “Is it true that some young man— 
man!” she repeated, with a gesture of supremest scorn, “has 
actually made some of the crewel-work for this bazaar? Lady 
Barbara told me so ; but I can’t believe it, can you?” And if my 
future welfare had depended on it, I could not have told her the 
truth at that moment. 

I next met her walking in the park with her father, a hard-headed, 
red-nosed old boy, with a clean-shaved face, high gills, and a neatly- 
folded blue-and-white fogle, into which was fastened a gold hunting- 
horn pin. She recognised me at once, and, after a greeting from her, 
I was presented to the old man as (ye gods!) a hunting enthusiast. 
“Delighted to meet you!” quoth Sir Strawberry Dashwood. “ De- 
lighted to meet you! Great hunting man, eh? Well, come down 
next week to our opening meet—the Harkhalloa Hounds. Ever 
ridden over that country? No? Oh! then you have a treat in 
store. Don’t trouble about a horse. Can put you up, can put you 
up: early in the season, you know; later on, might be a bit hard 
up for horseflesh,eh? You understand” (I didn’t, in the least), 
* but all right now ;” and after a few you-know-all-about-it kind of 
remarks to me, we parted with the arrangement that we should mect 
that day week at Harkaway Manor in Thrustershire, whither I was 
to betake myself for the opening of the hunting season. 

All the intervening time I spent tossed on the conflicting tides of 
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love and fear. How could I forego the delight of staying with the 
girl I already loved to distraction—or thought I did, at all events— 
how, on the other hand, encounter the horrible risks of riding across 
country and with the eye of my charmer upon me? and I myself all 
unversed in the awful and mysterious rites connected with what Mr. 
Billy Pringle called “sitting at the jumps.” I did just what nine 
men out of ten would have done, under the circumstances—I went 
to a riding-school to try and learn. 

Never in my life had I met so brutal a man as the riding-master. 
Of course, he was a Sergeant—they all are. The man actually prodded 
me about the arms and chest when I went to him, shook his head, 
and said he thought I was “a bit soft.” What did he mean, I 
wonder? Whatever he thought, he shouldn’t have spoken in that 
sort of contemptuous manner of me ; it was most rude. After again 
running his eye over me, he turned to one of the grooms and said, 
“ Bring out the rocking-’oss, Bill,” and Bill returned, in two minutes 
time, with a grey, wooden-locking brute that seemed, by its appear- 
ance, to thoroughly merit the opprobrious name bestowed on it. 
In addition to its other peculiarities, it seemed to be very badly 
upholstered: 

After the first two lessons—which gave me no pleasure at the 
time, and even less afterwards—I informed the Sergeant that I wished 
the hurdles put up, so that I might practise jumping. The brute 
grinned from ear to ear as he turned to give the necessary orders to 
the men, and then, having exchanged the rocking-horse for one with 
a more extended jumping experience, I took him at the low hurdles. 
It would be more correct, perhaps, to say that he took me. 

“Don’t ’ang on to ’is ’ead like that, sir!” shrieked the Sergeant. 
“’Ow can any ’orse jump with you a-settin’ on ’is ears in that 
fashion?” And with the snigger of the spectators, in the litile 
gallery at the end, humming in my ears, the following two minutes 
were a blank to me, till I found myself rising painfully to my feet, 
with my mouth half-full of tan. Casting my eyes about the school, 
with rather a wild and confused idea of what had happened, I saw 
my horse being caught by a man at the far end, whilst two others 
near me raised the now prostrate hurdles from the ground. 

“Oh, try agen, sir! try agen!” began the Sergeant, approaching 
me as he spoke. I waved him back with as much dignity as I could 
command on the spur of the moment. I said: 

“Go away! No, I will not try again. Now I come to think of it, 
jumping in cold blood is always to be deprecated. ‘The whole of this 
sadness has been caused by you, Sergeant. You ought, with your 
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experience, to have known better than let me run these blood-curd- 
ling risks. Good-day to you.” And I walked, with a certain 
stateliness, out of the tan-covered arena, tripping over the door-mat 
as I did so. 

On thinking over the situation, it struck me that this contretemps 
could have been caused by no fault of mine. Clearly, the animal I 
bestrode was to blame. No doubt Sir Strawberry would “ put me 
up,” as he phrased it, on a real hunter, a perfect jumper ; and then 
all would be well. I should show to great advantage before my fair 
one, and the “good thing,” to use sporting language, would “come 
off.” At the same time, I devoutly trusted that I should zo¢. 


Nothing could'be kinder or more reassuring than my reception 
at Harkaway Manor on the night of my arrival. My delightful 
Theodosia—charming name—was all sweetness, but she would talk 
hunting, which I found rather embarrassing. At dinner, I was unfor- 
tunate in getting placed next to a hard riding, fiery-faced old squire, 
who started pumping me, at once, upon my previous experience with 
hounds. I concluded to dodge him. 

** Know this countryat all?” he grunted, with his mouth full of soup. 

“Oh yes. I have just run through it,” I replied, airily. 

“Get any sport?” he continued, as he annexed my bread in 
mistake for his own. 

“Ves, indeed,” I said, as I fondly thought of a now long-lost 
love, with whom I had had a desperate flirtation at a bazaar not ten 
miles from where we then were. 

“ Goin’ over a nice country to-morrow. Nice sportin’ bit of 
country, it is. Dare say you know the place: met there the day poor 
Jacky Hardacre got that fall. S’pose you know he’s dead ?—lingered 
nearly six months first, though. Knew he’d die. Told him so, first 
time I went to see him afterwards, and continued to tell him so right 
to the end, although his fool of a doctor kept saying to him he’d get 
over it. / knew better.” 

“Pleasant man,” I thought to myself. Then this callous old 
wretch, eyeing me from top to toe, added : 

** He was just such another built man as you, I should say.” A 
slight shudder ranthrough me. “<A long, slack-loined, badly ribbed- 
up one. Ah! they’re the sort that always get badly hurt directly 
they have a bit of a tumble. Let ’em only just come down, and 
there they are—not worth sweepin’ up with a broom !” he wound up 
with a gesture of intense disgust, and a wave of his arm that carried 
my champagne-glass into my lap. 
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It was quite curious to me that, next morning, Miss Dashwood, 
arrayed in a most bewitching habit, came down to breakfast, radiant 
and happy. I, on the contrary, experienced a most peculiar 
sensation, a sort of twittering that affected the corners of my mouth, 
and a something that made my throat feel very dry. I had a dis- 
inclination to eat or talk: all I was inclined to do was to take 
frequent small glasses of cherry (or any other sort of) brandy. In 
turn, I left on my plate, almost untouched, some game-pie, a piece 
of cold pheasant, a slice of York ham, and some hashed venison. I 
began to think I must really be feeling a trifle nervous. 

Then a nice little boy, just home from Eton, observed in a loud 
tone, and with that charming ingenuousness for which his age is 
always famed : 

“T say, Mr. Craner, you do look in a beastly funk!” 

“ How I love you, pretty cherub!” I thought to myself, as I 
turned scarlet, and felt hot all over. How gladly would I have 
assisted at this sweet child’s obsequies at that moment ! 

Soon after, we sallied forth to death or glory ! 

The horses were being led up and down the carriage-drive, and I 
scanned them with an anxious eye, wondering which monster was to 
be allotted to me. 

With my lack of knowledge of such intricate matters, I dared not 
offer my services to put my sweet Theodosia on the back of her 
capering quadruped—a handsome enough creature, of a sort of 
gingery shade of colour, almost /erra-cotta, but possessing a tail of 
perfectly ridiculous dimensions: it was just like a paint-brush, instead 
of the long, drooping kind of thing I expected to see. 

A foxy-looking youth, who had been present at the overnight 
dinner, then stepped forward, and with his assistance—assistance of 
which I felt most horribly jealous—Miss Dashwood landed lightly in 
her saddle, and then walked her horse quietly down the drive, at the 
bottom of which were the hounds. 

**That’s your horse, Mr. Craner,” said my host. “ He’s a bit 
fresh—full of beans you know” (I didn’t know! Why on earth 
don’t hunting men speak plain English?), “but no harm in him. 
Jump anything, that horse will, and, with your weight on his back, 
he'll show us all the way to-day. Only give him his head, and you'll 
have some fun.” 

I thought this was highly probable. 

With the utmost caution I approached him and received a “leg 
up.” Unfortunately the effort erred on the side of excessive vigour, 
and, to my surprise, I found myself standing on the other side of 
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my animal, having performed an aérial flight across the top part of 
him. I came round and tried again. This time I landed all right 
in the saddle. After the stirrup-leathers had been taken up and let 
down again about eighteen times, I gathered the reins up altogether— 
somehow the thong of my crop would get mixed up with them too— 
and bumped off with the others. 

After being introduced—always as a devotee of Diana—to some 
of the principal maniacs of the hunt, the hounds all ran into some 
woods, whilst we stopped outside. I tried to manceuvre up to Miss 
Dashwood, but that confounded foxy youth was already in possession 
of the prize. However, I thought, I will wait here, and then—— 

At this moment one of the dogs let go a howl, and I concluded 
he had probably got his leg into a steel rat-trap ; directly afterwards, 
however, all the rest began howling too in chorus, and an old fellow 
with a broken nose, turned to me and said, in tones of rapt 
admiration : 

* There’s music for you !” 

I said, “‘ Yes, there’s music for you!” I didn’t in the least 
know what he meant. I could hardly suppose he was indicating the 
howling of the dogs, but yet there was no other sound. Then the 
whole field of idiots came flying up to where I was, all in a fearful 
hurry to get nowhere in particular. The master got purple in the 
face from excitement, and repeatedly bawled : “ Hold hard, gentle- 
men, please ! hold hard, give ’em time !” and then, after a moment- 
ary delay, we all found ourselves careering down a large grass field 
towards a most forbidding-looking stubbly hedge and ditch beyond. 
My ill-mannered brute of a horse pricked his ears, tore up to the 
obstacle until his head seemed right over it, and then, with a hoist 
of his hind-quarters that seemed to drive my spinal column right up 
into my brain, he launched himself—and me—into space, and, after 
what felt like an eternity, landed safely the other side “ all standing,” 
but with a “‘wump ” that shook me to the centre of my innermost 
recesses. As I punted myself back into the saddle from that part 
of the animal’s neck that I had landed on, I just caught a momentary 
glance of my loved one going gaily along, well in advance, and 
looking quite at her ease. Away we tore at headlong pace, hounds 
streaming along not far in front of us, across another field ; then my 
eyes almost started from their sockets, as I found myself confronted 
by a post and rails of perfectly awful dimensions! ‘“ Never!” I 
thought to myself ; and then a vision of Theodosia flashed through 
my whirling brain. “ Farewell, farewell! my only love” (at that 
time); “it may not be! I would give my life freely for you, 
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Theodosia ! the last drop of my heart’s blood is yours, but business 
is business ; and, sooner than face that awful timber, I will root you 
out of my heart, Theodosia—aye, though the effort cost me life 
itself !” 

With the energy of despair I threw all my weight into the reins 
to try and stop the fiery Pegasus, but in vain ; he wou/d have it. 
Up, up we went ; I went up a good deal higher than he did, but we 
were over it all right until on the landing side I found myself sitting 
on my horse’s head, my hands waving feebly about in space, longing 
for something to catch hold of, and finding none. Then, without 
any further struggle, I dropped gently over his head and on to my 
own back, whilst my steed, who apparently had not even missed me, 
pursued the even tenor of his way, gradually disappearing, in company 
with the rest of the field, upon the distant horizon. 


I walked home. 
Theodosia has since married the foxy youth. 


I don’t hunt now. 
FOX RUSSELL 
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MR. JEAFFRESON S RECOLLECTIONS. 


HEN we think of the vast number of books of an autobiogra- 

phic kind which appear, and are speedily buried under the 
accumulations of printed matter that succeed them, we are forced to 
the conclusion that something very special must go to the art of 
autobiography. If, as Carlyle was fond of repeating, the lowest and 
the poorest man has something which, if he could but communicate 
it aright, the highest and the most learned would be glad to listen to, 
then it is clear that the art of telling is, in this case, the essential 
thing. What, then, are the leading elements in the art of telling 
what must by the very necessity of the case be egotistic ? We should 
say, first and foremost, something of s#mp/e imagination, which will 
enable the writer to dwell on the significant and truly typical details 
alone—details which really illustrate character, and not only his own 
character, but that of others also. There must be, as it were, alittle 
touch of the dramatic—a going out of self. This can only come by 
sympathy. Next, there is sincerity—by which we are assured that the 
merely individual I is transmuted into innumerable I’s, so that the 
written passage will answer more or less to varied experiences, and 
suggest or recall them. Of all great autobiographers, perhaps the 
man who most frequently failed in this respect was Goethe. Think 
of the utterly egotistic and unrelieved accounts of his relations with 
the two daughters of his dancing-master, which so painfully oppress 
us with the sense of the young man’s vanity, and of the old man’s 
silliness ; think, too, of certain of the episodes with Frederica, when 
she came from Sessenheim in her simple country costume, and 
seemed out of place amid the fashion and the fine folk of Frankfort. 
Reserve in certain directions is as essential as communication. 
Goethe greatly failed in reserve just at the points where it was most 
necessary ; and instead of exhibiting his greater qualities, too often 
revealed only his smaller ones—all unconscious of it ; which showed 
that, despite all his culture, and his affectation of superiority to 
German things, he was a German to the very core in some German 
weaknesses—want of higher taste, vapid sentimentalism, egotism, and 
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raw confessions of uninteresting intrigue. Carlyle, in another 
way, failed dreadfully by lack of sympathy, geniality, going out of 
self—perpetual return on egotistic sores and regrets and miseries, 
and, despite his art and craft of style, is often utterly wearisome, 
violent, and dyspeptic. The only thing that can be said in arrest of 
judgment is, that he did not write directly for publication ; though this 
may be said to cut both ways, since we have, therefore, the more 
utter revelation of the man, unpruned, untrimmed, just as he really 
was ; and this reflection surely is not gratifying, in view of his often 
cruel and sardonic tirades against others, and his effusive tearfulness 
over his own fate. 

We have been led to make these remarks by a perusal of Mr. 
J. Cordy Jeaffreson’s “ Recollections.” ! Onething has to besaid—that 
he observes the golden mean. He does not soar too high, and wish 
to discover great and secret things, as some have done, in violation 
of Mr. Coventry Patmore’s admirable rhymed axiom— 

Not to unveil before the gaze 
Of an imperfect sympathy 
in aught we are, is the true praise 
And the whole sum of modesty. 

Again, he is unaffected and sincere—a pleasant geniality goes with 
him. He is frank, and does not seek to magnify his claims, any more 
than to exaggerate the position or the merits of his ancestors. In- 
deed, some of the most attractive passages of this book are those 
dealing with the lowly and commonplace situations in which some of 
his forbears found themselves ; and several of the most racy and 
humorous, on the other hand, are exposures of the subterfuges and 
vanities of others, which led them to create long and splendid 
genealogies for themselves. Mr. Jeaffreson’s exact knowledge of 
matters of this kind often stands him in good stead. His picture of 
his grandfather, George Edwards the elder, is, in this respect, very 
good indeed : 


When I look at the list of the young men whom I knew intimately at Oxford, 
but have not seen since 1852—the year in which I took my B.A. degree—I fail to 
recall clearly their features, voices, or aught else of their respective qualities. But 
I can remember my grandfather distinctly, although he died in his eighty-fourth 
year, when I was only five years old. That I have so perfect a recollection of the 
old man, who passed from this life in my tender infancy, and remember so little 
of my academic comrades, may be regarded as evidence that the human mind is 
more tenacious of its earliest than ef its latest impressions. My childish mind was 
greatly influenced by my grandsire’s peculiarities. . . . 

As the kindly old man was a chronic invalid in his closing years, it devolved 
on his medical son-in-law to make him many professional visits ; and in fine 
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weather my father often took me with him to the pleasant house to which my 
grandfather retired on withdrawing, in his sixty-first year, from his shop upon the 
Market Hill, with a fortune that would have justified him in spending the evening 
of his days in a much statelier abode, . . . The professional visits were usually 
paid in the forenoon, at a time when he was sure to be found in his parlour, 
and, on closing his medical and other grave chat with his doctor, the cheery, 
chubby-cheeked invalid never failed to admit his small grandson to a conference, 
which ended more or less in this manner: ‘* By the way, young Hop-o’-my- 
Thumb, I have something for you. Just wait a minute,” my grandfather would 
remark, in the tone of a man who has almost forgotten to do the right thing, and 
was afraid I would run away before he had done it. Thus speaking, he used to 
rise from his chair, move nimbly (¢.¢. nimbly for so ancient a man) to an old- 
fashioned sideboard, and bring from one of its drawers a rectangular piece of 
paper or thin cardboard, highly glazed, and richly illuminated with bright colours. 
To my childish vision the paper was a thing of beauty. ‘‘ There, Hop-c’-my- 
Thumb,” the donor would add when ke had been thanked for his latest gift, 
** put that along with the others, and take good care of every one of them. If 
you take good care of them you'll have, by-and-by, a lot not to be matched in 
the whole county.” 

1 had lived to be a Botesdale boy, when one day I saw a facsimile of one of 
the most beautiful of my grandfather’s gifts at the extreme end of a piece of 
muslin that had been ‘‘sent in” to my mother from the shop. In an instant it 
flashed upon me how my grandsire had obtained possession of the ornamental 
tickets which he used to give me one at atime. The gifts were alike illustrative 
of his thrift and kindliness. Knowing that, up to a certain age, children are just 
as well pleased with a valueless piece of gay paper as with a twopenny or three- 
penny toy, he had saved his pence whilst getting from ‘‘the shop” the bright 
tickets that had delighted my eyes. 


A healthy, happy boy, his childhood passed unchecked amid the 
pleasant woodland country at Framlingham ; and, after a while under 
his sister’s governess, he was sent to Woodbridge Grammar School, 
where many incidents of the life are recalled and tributes paid to his 
masters and many companions. Then he passed on to Botesdale, and 
has much to say in praise of one of his teachers there, the Rev. Joseph 
Haddock in especial, who was clearly a very superior man, one of 
those well-grounded men with a thorough insight into boy-nature, 
and who therefore gained an extraordinary influence. 

Mr. Jeaffreson, on leaving Botesdale in his fifteenth year, was 
apprenticed to his father, and initiated into the art and mystery of 
drug-mixing, pill-making, &c. His father was only a country doctor, 
but a man of high attainments, having been the first to revive success- 
fully the then difficult operation of ovariotomy. In Erichsen’s 
“ Surgery,” under the section Ovariotomy, we read : 


In 1823 Lizars operated for the first time in this country. But that operation, 
though several times repeated, fell into discredit, in a great measure owing tc the 
imperfection of the diagnosis of the cases in which it was done, and was not revived 
until 1836, when Jeaffreson of Framlingham practised it successfully through a 
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small incision one and a half inches long. From this operation we must date the 
revival of ovariotomy in Great Britain. 


Mr. Jeaffreson does not over-estimate the services of his father 
when he says that had he gone to London he would, no doubt, have 
made a great name and won a high position. But he was essentially 
a modest man, and considered himself well rewarded and fully recog- 
nised when the Council of the College of Surgeons placed him 
among its Feilows. Mr. Jeaffreson enjoyed what he calls the light 
labour of making pills and potions, and putting together the in- 
gredients of mixtures and tinctures and decoctions, corking and 
capping bottles of physic and neatly writing labels, and showing 
adroitness in minor surgical operations. But great was his father’s 
disappointment and grief when, just as the son was showing the 
greatest cleverness and art, he suddenly intimated that he did not feel 
he was made to be a doctor, and wished to go into the Army ; and, 
as a commission in Her Majesty’s Service was out of the question, 
entrance into the East India Company’s service was thought of. 
Efforts were made to attain this end, but not with success ; and, 
while waiting for a chance, our subject’s thoughts were turned into 
another channel by various causes, and by the death of his brother 
among them. He would be a clergyman. His father was willing to 
aid him to a course at Oxford, and thither accordingly he went, 
having done all he could in the interim to go forward with classical 
and mathematical studies. He went into residence in Trinity Term, 
1848, entering Pembroke College. Some of the anecdotes of 
Oxford life are very good, but we cannot pause to dwell on them. 
Mr. Jeaffreson had not been long in Oxford before he was involved 
in a course of questioning which ended in what he describes as his 
“passage from religious orthodoxy to the state of opinion that dis- 
qualified me for the clerical profession.” He says that “ during the 
first four of my residence terms literature relating to the question of 
belief and disbelief that were vexing my brain and conscience was 
the only literature to which I paid any serious attention.” We are 
not therefore surprised to read— 


The work to which, as an undergraduate, I should have given my best powers, 
was work from which I revolted. Having every reason to think me an idle boy 
who would probably disappear from the University before the end of his second 
academic year, the tutors were right in making me feel that I had no place in 
their esteem ; and though the annoyance had no place ir my conduct, I felt their 
disapproval acutely. From other causes I was miserable during those four terros. 
One consequence of my religious disgust was that I became for the first time in 
my life an unsocial creature, and avoided the society of the undergraduates who 
showed a disposition to be intimate with me. . . . I feared to speak freely with 
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the undergraduates of my year lest they should discover my heterodoxy and talk 
about it to my disadvantage. I was so ignorant of the genius and temper ofthe 
University as to imagine that if my heterodoxy came to the knowledge of the 
authorities of my college I should either be dismissed from Oxford for ever or, 
at least, be sent to the country, there to remain till I should have recovered from 
my spiritual disease. 

Mr. Jeaffreson’s accounts of his severe doubts and wrestling with 
himself will probably recall to many of his readers experiences in 
character the same if different in degree. It was lucky for him 
that, after all, he came by-and-by to find some congenial friends. 
Solitude is not for the young, who, like trees, if they stand apart, to 
front the storm, get lopsided, contorted, and warped. One of the 
friends he found was the humorous, genial, if somewhat facile, 
Henry Kingsley, author of ‘ Ravenshoe,” &c., who, with “his 
weedy figure and curious visage,” meekly accepted the position of 
“ugliest man in all Oxford.” 

Harry Kingsley was far plainer than his brother [Charles]. That he was 
painfully sensitive of his extreme plainness appeared from the frequency with 
which he called attention to it. When he asked me at the outset of our acquaint- 
ance whether I did not think him the ugliest man in Oxford, I could not reply 
in the negative, though in my desire to soothe his troubled vanity I encouraged 
him to hope that next term a plainer undergraduate would come into residence. 
Later in his academic career, truth was in no degree outraged by the young lady 
who, with droll #aiveté, replied, ‘‘ There was no need for you to say so,” when at 
the moment of his introduction to her he proclaimed himself the ugliest man ot 
all Oxford. But, notwithstanding his obtrusive ugliness, his countenance was not 
repulsive. On the contrary, the comical unsightliness of his grotesque visage 
disposed people to like him. The proverbial five minutes were all the time he 
needed for putting himself on equality with any personable youngster in a 
woman’s regard, 


What an odd centre of contradictions is the human heart! It 
would almost seem that poor Henry Kingsley, in default of other 
distinction, was fain to exult in and to proclaim his ugliness—on 
the principle that is said sometimes to actuate reformers who have, 
or create for themselves, a vested interest in the very evils and abuses 
they fain would end. 

It was fortunate for Mr. Jeaffreson that he found friends like Sir 
Edwin Arnold, Mr. Stigand (or Stigant), and others. Such associa- 
tions as these that circled round the Fez Club could not be otherwise 
than socialising and humanising. Some of them are certainly funny. 

On leaving Oxford Mr. Jeaffreson had made up his mind {to be 
a man of letters—to face the ordeal of editors’ fancies and whims, 
and of publishers’ demands and tastes. But he was wise, too, to 
have in his eye the passing to the Bar. In the meantime he, like a 
practical man, sought work as a tutor, which he found “to a party of 
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bright, cheery, gentlemanly lads, who had their home in a boarding- 
house for boys attending the Charterhouse School or St. Paul’s 
School.” And, as for some years he carried on the work of tutor, 
he was constantly adding to the list of his friends—one of whom 
was the now famous James Hinton, the aural surgeon, who died 
some time ago, having enriched literature with some books, which 
perhaps only he of his generation could have written, one in especial, 
on “ The Mystery of Pain.” Mr. Jeaffreson very lovingly presents his 
friend, but not without an eye for his foibles and a quaint touch of 
humour. Here is a picture of their meeting after a lengthened 
period of separation from each other : 


I had heard nothing of his quick passage from narrow circumstances to pro- 
sperity when I was stayed in a quick walk along'the southern side of the Strand by 
the sound of my name, uttered in a high treble key, by someone behind me. 
Turning quickly round, I looked upon a fragile little man, dancing about the 
pavement in high excitement, to the considerable inconvenience of wayfarers. 
There was no doubt he was the man who had called to me. Only in one respect 
was he different from the James Hinton of my Charterhouse Square days. Instead 
of wearing seedy clothes, he was dressed like a prosperous gentleman, Jumping 
up to me he shook my hand with convulsive tugs, as he ejaculated : 

**T am so glad, so very glad, so inexpressibly glad, to see you. I have so 
often wished to see you and tell you all that has happened.” 

Having by this time shaken my hand with much more than sufficient cor- 
diality, he went back a few paces from me, and in doing so blundered against a 
stout lady, and knocked a small toy down in the gutter. Aftcr viewing me in 
the right perspective, he danced up to me again, ejaculating in his shrill voice : 

‘*T am so delighted to see you. There is so much for me to talk about—so 
many things have happened that I want to tell you about. Do you know I ama 
successful man—a very successful man? I became a success all in a moment. 
Isn’t it ludicrous? You never. expected me to be a successful man. No one 
thought it in the least degree possible that I should be a success. No one, no 
one, noone. See, that’s my carriage; these are my horses. Is it not absurd ? 
Do, my dear fellow, say it is absurd that I should drive about London in my own 
carriage.” 

He went on talking in this strain, laughing at bimself and his success, and 
entreating me to come as soon as possible to his house, so that he might explain 
to me how the ridiculous change in his circumstances had come about. It mat- 
tered not to hirn that he and I were surrounded by a ring of greatly amused 
listeners—that he was blocking the way. To escape from a slightly embarrassing 
position I assured him I should soon call upon him, and at the same time spoke 
of an engagement that compelled me to say good-bye and be off. He was the 
most benevolent of men. As soon as he had grown accustomed to his success he 
ceased to talk about it, and henceforth strove in various ways to use his prosperity 
for the advantage of unfortunate people. There never lived a man with a whiter 
soul, a warmer heart, or a shriller voice. 


Mr. Jeaffreson’s first novel, “Crewe Rise,” was published by 
Messrs. Hurst & Blackett in 1854, and it was followed by an almost 
steady succession of novels and other works, including the famous 
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“ Books About ” and the “ Life of Stephenson,” the stories of which 
Mr. Jeaffreson tells us in the most lightsome and attractive manner. 
We cannot follow him in this ; but as he went on he passed to the 
Bar, and increased the number of his friends year by year. If by 
unfortunate circumstances he made an enemy, we do not find that 
he ever really lost a friend, and he numbered among his friends some 
of the most distinguished men and women of his time. If not a 
friend, he was a close acquaintance of Thackeray, and here we have 
told anew the story of that estrangement between Thackeray and 
Edmund Yates, through the latter writing that somewhat too personal 
account of Thackeray and his work, both being members of the 
Garrick Club, and Edmund had to go; as certainly he went a little 
too far when he said that Thackeray always “ cut his coat according 
to his cloth,” and had a keen scent for his own interests, looking 
always to the side his bread was buttered on, or words to that effect. 
And Mr. Jeaffreson also tells well the story of that unlucky review 
of Miss Thackeray’s “ Story of Elizabeth” “ which he was blamed for 
writing,” though it was really written by Miss Jewsbury, who is now so 
well known as the friend of Mrs. Carlyle, and who clearly was a 
genius, with as much of vinegar as honey in her composition, and 
was equally ready to expend on those who came into contact with her 
the one or the other, according to her feelings at the moment. Her 
cutting article is forgotten. It would perhaps be somewhat of a pity 
to revive it; but “‘ The Story of Elizabeth” remains. ”Tis true, and 
pity ’tis ’tis true, that Thackeray, with all his name and fame, could 
not look at the matter quite in this practical light ; but his irritation 
was not on his own account, but on his daughter’s, and may thus be 
overlooked, though they say the worry did not help to lengthen his 
life. We regret the way in which he yielded to this unpleasant 
impression, but still we respect him for it. 

The chapter about James Hannay is one of the best in the book. 
We, too, knew James Hannay—‘“ Blood and Culture,” as he was 
called in Edinburgh, when he was there editing the Edinburgh 
Courant. He was a fine scholar and an effective writer ; but some- 
times the tendency to indulge in Latin and learned references spoiled 
his “ leaders.” He was, as Thackeray well said, “ a thoroughbred little 
fighting cock ! You can’t find his match in the literary cockpit for pluck 
and endurance. He is a perfect bird of his particular sort. Examine 
him as closely as you choose, you won’t find a white feather in him.” 

Quite true ; but once or twice in his sparrings with Alexander 
Russel, of the Scotsman, he had the wind rather taken out of his 
sails. The brusque, trenchant satire of Russel was too much for 
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him. This is an exceedingly good anecdote of Hannay, as true to 
the man as it is characteristic : 


Delighting to expatiate on the grandeur and romantic vicissitudes of patrician 
houses, with which he had no ancestral connection, Hannay did not omit to speak 
much and handsomely of the Hannays of Sorbie, and all the other groups of 
Hannays who were genealogically related to this particular family. There were 
times when he would have been better company had he said less of the virtues 
and alliances of his progenitors. I recall with amusement how his father (a 
charming old gentleman) on a certain occasion checked his brilliant son for-Leing 
rather too eloquent about his ancestors. I was sitting one Sunday afternoon 
with the father and son in the dining-room of the Pleasant Row house, when Mr. 
Hannay the elder, putting down his tumbler of whisky-toddy, checked my 
friend’s loquacity on his favourite topic by remarking gently— 

“‘ There, there, Jamie, you have said more than enough about your pedigree. 
Don’t you see you are just wearying your friend with o’ermuch speech about 
people in whom he of course is not greatly interested? The Hannays were no 
such great people as you like to think them. One of your grandfathers, Jamie, 
was a highly respected Scotch shopkeeper, and I wish I could say as much for 
my ain son.” 

For a moment my heart bled for my friend as these words came to him at one 
end of the table from the lips of his father sitting directly opposite to him. But 
Jamie was neither abashed nor rendered in any way uncomfortable by the parental 
rebuke, accompanied though it was by what I of course regarded as a domestic 
revelation that could not fail to shock my friend and pain him acutely. On the 
contrary, the staggering speech brought a smile of amusement to Jamie’s hand- 
some face, and caused his magnificent eyes to overflow with silent laughter. 

‘* Very good, wasn’t it?” Hannay the younger observed in a low voice, as 
he covered me with his merry eyes. ‘ The dad has a happy vein of humour, and 
I never knew him in better trim.” 

Half an hour later, when I rose to take leave of my friend, who had been 
entertaining me with a mid-day dinner, followed by whisky-toddy, James Hannay 
declared his purpose of attending me on my homeward way, at least as far as 
the Amge/ tavern, and on our way to that point he was again at pains to impress 
on me that, in proclaiming him the grandson of a highly respected Scotch shop- 
keeper, his sire had merely indulged ‘‘ the happy vein of humour,” which some- 
times moved him to utter the most astounding and groundless assertions with a 
seriousness that often caused the unwary to accept them as realistic statements. The 
father and son between them had so fairly puzzled me that I pursued my solitary 
course from the Amge/ corner to Charterhouse Square, in doubt whether I should 
believe the elder Hannay to have spoken the simple truth, or should accept the 
gloss put upon his father’s words by Hannay the younger. And to this day I am 
uncertain which of the two views I should take. 


And that, too, is an uncommonly good story of James Hannay 
dating his electioneering address to some Scotch constituency from 
Canonbury ‘Tower instead of the more plebeian Islington, remarking 
that Canonbury ‘Tower would by them be mistaken for some lordly 
marsion. But that was quite like James Hannay. 

Very good, too, is the story of poor Bruce, whom Hannay had 
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fain persuaded that he was, net only of a noble house, but of 
princely lineage : 


** Unfortunately for his peace of mind,” writes Mr. Jeaffreson, ‘‘ conversa- 
tional smartness was not one of poor Bruce’s social gifts, and he was the more 
troubled by the attempt to make him figure as a princely personage, because he 
was confronted by a young man from Suffolk whom he had reason to regard as 
fully cognisant of his domestic story. 

*‘ The gentle scholar and learned antiquary was the son of an eccentric and 
rather cranky Scottish tailor, who, after begetting two sons (whom in due course 
he educated for learned professions), and making a moderate fortune in his 
humble vocation, bought a house with some two hundred acres of land at 
Rendlesham, within five miles of Framlingham, to which small estate he retired 
in his old age, when he ceased to measure his customers and make their clothes 
with artful care. The old tailor chose a place of retirement so far away from his 
native land and former city, because he thought that in a secluded district of the 
Suffolk woodland he should have a better chance of escaping the social infamy 
of having been in his earlier time a tradesman and a needleman than he would 
have in any corner of Scotland. For that matter, the old fellow might just as 
well have remained in his ‘ain countree.’ He had barely settled in my native 
woodland when, on the death of the fifth Earl of Rochford, the White House 
and appurtenant farms of Easton, near Framlingham, passed from the Nassaus 
to the Hamiltons ; a territorial incident that was soon followed by the arrival at 
Easton of divers Scottish folk in the service of his grace the Duke of Hamilton 
and Brandon. Something later in the world’s history, one of the great duke’s 
Scottish retainers stumbled across the retired tailor in Framlingham, and recog- 
nised him as a former acquaintance who had in time past made for his use certain 
mentionable and unmentionable articles of clothing. The ducal retainer 
should of course have held his tongue, and if he had not been a malicious loon 
would have said nothing to Mr. Bruce’s disadvantage. But as he was a vile loon 
and mere churl (the splendour of his livery notwithstanding), the varlet published 
his discovery on the very market hill of Framlingham, the consequence being 
that ere another week had passed all the meaner folk of the neighbourhood were 
telling one another, ‘as how the new squire of Rendlesham was nobbut a fellow 
who no Jong while since sate cross-legged on a tailor’s board, and stitched away 
for his victuals and drink just like any other tailor-chap.’ ” 


And so we have another proof that it is no use trying to run 
away from your own past, any more than from your own shadow ; and 
that “the best-laid schemes o’ mice and men gang aft a-gley.” Mr. 
Jeaffreson thus finishes his anecdote : 


John Bruce I always regarded with a sort of clannish sentiment. I was 
touched to the heart by the two or three glances of entreaty which the kindly 
gentleman threw at me, as he writhed, and gasped, and grew redder in the face, 
under Hannay’s persistent endeavours to persuade him that he and Robert the 
Bruce were cousins. Bruce’s imploring glances said, as plainly as words could 
have done, ‘‘ Can’t you say something to get me out of this trouble? Can’t you 
silence him or divert him to some other subject?” I could do nothing for the 
sufferer. As Hannay never looked at me, I could not inform him by a look that 
he was annoying the man whom he was set on pleasing. I should have done no 
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good by assuring Hannay that he was arguing from erroneous data. I could not 
touch him with my hand, for we were on opposite sides of the table. Had I 
tried to hit him under the table with my foot I might have kicked some one 
else. 


James’s generosity was more notable than his tact. It is not 
everybody, however, who is so liberal. Hannay was not only 
intent to carve out a noble ancestry for himself, he was determined 
to do the same for other people—and sometimes to their distress 
and annoyance ! 

Here is a very good passage in which the coolness and cleverness 
of Sir George Jessel are admirably shown: it is connected with 
“Our Club”: 


As a fair example of the contemptuous personalities of the table-talk, I may 
mention a lesson in good manners which I received from the late Sir George 
Jessel, when he still wore a stuff-gown. Ata small meeting of four clubbists, 
who ordered a magnum at the club’s expense, I incurred Jessel’s displeasure. 
The fish having been removed, a single dish was put before Jessel as a sufficient 
prelude to the beefsteaks that were being grilled for the small party. Removing 
the cover with a flourish, the waiter displayed a small leg of pork, elegantly 
garnished with parsnips, to the four feasters—Jessel and Ernest Hart, two Jews, 
Spencer Smith and myself, two Christians. I was conscious of having glanced 
significantly at Spencer Smith—a glance that was, of course, a breach of good 
breeding, when Jessel, with perfect equanimity, but in a tone of severe parental 
superiority, said : 

‘¢ Jeaffreson, what are you laughing at ?” 

“* You wrong me, Jessel, I did not laugh ; if I smiled, regard it as a smile of 
gratification at the sight of one of my favourite creatures.” 

‘“‘In that, at least, you show good taste !” Jessel returned, with Johnsonian 
severity. 

We all four partook of the interesting joint, eating it with the orderliness 
and silence befitting four people who feel themselves on ground scarcely less 
delicate than the meat. Having eaten a fair portion of the forbidden flesh, the 
future Master of the Rolls helped himself a second time, and laying down his 
knife and fork, after consuming the second portion, he remarked, with a lofty 
air of tutorial condescension : 

‘* Mr. Jeaffreson, take this lesson to heart, and let it cure you of at least 
one of your vulgar prejudices.” 

Not content to charge me with one vulgar prejudice, my censor suggested 
that I nursed in my mind a large number of equally vulgar prejudices. I thought 
the speech so much to Jessel’s credit that, before going to bed I wrote (not in 
doggerel) to little Hamstede, suggesting that he should record the matter in the 
register of good things uttered at O. C. 


The story of the hand-to-hand contest between Thomas Duffus 
Hardy and Francis Turner Palgrave (both of whom were afterwards 
knighted), in which the latter was knocked down by a blow from Hardy 
whom he had provoked, will no doubt be well conned by-a large 
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class of readers who like this kind of intelligence. Mr. Jeaffreson 
became an intimate friend of Duffus Hardy, who did much to pro- 
mote his interest, procuring him a post under the Historical MSS. 
Commissioners, and never failing to further his aims in a friendly way. 
It is, therefore, in every respect the more creditable to Mr. Jeaffreson’s 
impartiality and fairness that he should have told the story of this 
unparalleled case of fisticuffs without any appearance of bias one way 
or another. 

Sir Francis Palgrave was so imprudent as to accuse Hardy for the second 
time of lying. In a trice Hardy struck out with his left arm and sent the fist of 
it, with the force of a steam ram, into his antagonist’s right eye. The fight of 
two brief rounds was an affair of barely three minutes. Before midnight the 
affray was the talk of every club frequented by men of letters ; and as duelling 
was still occasionally employed by angry gentlemen for the settlement of their 
differences, it was assumed as a matter of course that Palgrave and Hardy would 
meet at some convenient spot and exchange shots. . . . Twenty-four hours later, 
when no duel had been fought, Palgrave was urged by several of his friends to 
punish with a pistol the man who had mauled him so handsomely with his fist. 
But the antiquary with the darkened eyes forbore to act on the friendly counsel. 
Perhaps he should be commended for his good sense in forbearing to challenge 
Hardy to mortal combat. 

The book abounds with excellent anecdotes. Notable among 
these, besides what we have found room to refer to, is that of the two 
old-maid sisters, who echoed each other in such quaint chorus, and the 
old port, with regard to which they, nevertheless, showed themselves 
over-shrewd, with their consultation of the Zimes, &c., and lost a good 
bargain by it. 

Mr. Jeaffreson so far as he informs us about his domestic affairs is 
always tender and circumspect. He is most loyal to his friends, 
very fair to those who are in opposite camps to him ; and seldom 
violates the good old maxim, De mortuis nil nisi bonum. Sometimes 
he is exceedingly generous in his judgments and estimates of those who 
could hardly have in many ways commended themselves to him, and 
especially is this the case with the poor deformed little Hamstede, 
who used to dance attendance upon Thackeray in the most pathetic 
way, and secured the affectionate suffrages of the great novelist. 

One further point which is certainly of some special social import- 
ance is suggested by Mr. Jeaffreson’s record of his apprenticeship to 
his father as a medical man. Only the other day a very active and 
honoured physician in a northern county spoke to us about the 
requirements of the medical colleges, as regards some studies which 
nowadays are hardly wanted, and in practice, in most cases, soon 
drop into disuse. “ What is the good,” he said, “ of .making men 
cram up a lot of botany, which in practice they are never now called 
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upon to use? In old days, when the physician had to prepare in 
great measure his own drugs, this was necessary—it was most import- 
ant—but now these drugs are all completely prepared for him, and 
his botany is, in ordinary cases, merely time wasted, which could be 
far more profitably devoted to other matters.” No doubt, there is 
something in this—a great deal indeed. But it would be likely, in 
many instances, to suggest a further question—Whether it is not 
desirable that something correspondent to the old apprenticeship 
should be reintroduced. There can be no doubt that men enter on 
the actual practice of medicine—the treatment of their fellow-men— 
who have no practical acquaintance with the work, nor have had any 
true training in the work of visiting and diagnosing patients in their 
own homes, Hospital walking and study may stand for much, but 
not for everything : treatment in an hospital and in a home are two 
very different things. On this matter Mr. Jeaffreson says: 

“Family doctors of the new school too often know nothing of the 
comparative goodness or inferiority of the medicines which they put 
into the bodies of their patients, but what druggists tell them. Few 
persons are aware how much of his pharmaceutical duties and respon- 
sibilities the ordinary family doctor of the new school delegates to 
tradesmen of whom he knows little, and his patients know nothing 
whatever. In these railway times many a country doctor with 
a lucrative practice satisfies the requirements of his numerous 
patients without the assistance of a dispenser working in his surgery, 
and without spending much more than an hour a day of his own 
time in pharmaceutical labour. His prescriptions are for the most 
part dispensed by druggists far away from his home. Instead of 
making his own pills and tinctures on his own premises, he buys the 
pills by the gross, and his tincture by the gallon of London trades- 
men. The advantages to the doctor of this way of doing business 
are manifest. Possibly the disadvantages to the sick are very great. 
It is inconceivable that this new way of dispensing prescriptions 
is, upon the whole, no less advantageous to the patients than to 
family doctors ; but had he lived to consider and to pronounce judg- 
ment upon it, my dear father would have declared, with warmth, that 
a professional man should do his duty instead of paying another 
person to do it for him.” 

And having suffered from doctors’ deficiencies in this regard, we 
agree with Mr. Jeaffreson that this point wants looking to and reform- 
ing, as well as some other points connected with present-day 
medical practice. ALEXANDER H. JAPP. 
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ON SOME OF THE OLD ACTORS. 


In Two Parts.—Part I, 


HE extraordinary charm and vitality of the stage—its influence 
and even fascination on those who are its devotees—can 
hardly be exaggerated. It fills the imagination in a larger and more 
satisfactory way than either poetry or fiction. It is really the next 
thing to living beings and characters. We actually seem to have 
known the old capable actors in the flesh ; to have talked with them 
and liked them. Our thoughts are constantly turning back to their 
agreeable presentments. Is it wonderful that so many, not play- 
goers even, think fondly of these associations, and find in such 
memories a perpetual entertainment?! Speaking for myself, I must 
confess that no compartment of the memory supplies such fruitful 
and enjoyable images as that in which memories of the old players 
are stored away. As I walk the streets I find myself often smiling 
with sympathy as I call up Phelps, or Buckstone, or Compton, with 
their most expressive faces, and in some droll situation. Without 
them, the past would have been but half complete. Elia’s description 
of the old actors he had seen affects us much in the same way, even 
though we have not seen them. 

It is curious that no one should have attempted to sketch the 
more recent pleasant contributors to “the public stock of harmless 
pleasure,” belonging to those now far-off days when the genuine 
taste for legitimate stage enjoyment reigned. We have, indeed, 
“accounts ” of them, memoirs and the like ; but nothing that gives 
an idea of the extent to which the comedian entered into the daily 
life of the community some thirty or forty years ago. ‘Going to 
the play ” is now like going to a show. There is more to see than to 
hear or think of. Formerly it was a purely intellectual pleasure, and 
a most important act of our life. 

' This feeling is brought out in very piquant fashion in a lately published 
memoir of Dr. Ward, a zealous Catholic and very pious man, yet for whom the 
stage—that is, good acting—had an irresistible attraction. ‘‘ To see Buckstone”’ 
supplied furniture to his mind. He would ‘* take in” his sympathising family by 
saying that there was one thing he longed to see before he died ; this was the 
Bancrofts open at the Haymarket. 
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And here I am tempted to supply a few sketches—well ccloured 
as I may consider them, because they are drawn with sympathy and 
fondness—of these merry, pleasant caterers for public enjoyment. 
There is many an old playgoer who will welcome them with pleasure, 
because suggesting some welcome, forgotten association. Many 
delightful memories, and more delightful nights, are connected with 
certain of these performers who figured on the stage some thirty years 
ago orso, ‘The present performers do not affect us in this way. 
They were like the old friends and characters that we had known in 
private life, and whose very talk seemed to influence our conduct. 
The good pieces in which they performed were as real incidents of 
life. An age seems to have passed away since we have looked on 
them ; and yet it is not so many years since the merry twinkling 
Buckstone was to be seen passing into his Café de ’Europe in the 
Haymarket ; the slow-moving Webster walking beside him. Then 
the dry Compton, the lively Charles Mathews with his brisk step, 
the solemn Phelps with his craggy face, Howe, Miss Woolgar (still 
with us), Mrs. Fitzwilliam, Paul Bedford, Wright, Fechter, Sothern, 
and many more were familiar figures. Let us now call up some of 
these ghosts. 

Not so many years ago, when passing that not too savoury purlieu 
yclept Endell Street, tributary of the Seven Dials, I noted a tall, 
quaintly-dressed old man lecturing some street boys who in their 
gambols had run up against him, probably using him as a coign of 
vantage to hide from each other. There was a tart asperity and 
vigorous dramatic action in his tones and manner that attracted me, 
and I recognised Phelps—good old Phelps, to whom I was seriously 
indebted for many an intellectual hour—his stick particularly: it 
was, or should have been, a Malacca cane. He carried it exactly as 
Sir Antony does in the play, as though ready to lay it on the back of 
offenders. With what severity he rated those lads! They were awe- 
stricken! A capital stage face and figure had he; with a certain 
effective crabbedness ; and a Gallican air of humour and sly wit lurk- 
ing about him. There is no one now on the stage his equal for giving 
weight and point to a sentence, which came out clean and emphatic, 
firm as from a mould. He seemed to put meaning into colour- 
less sentences—an essential art with the player: the common 
histrio. can only give effect to words that have effect themselves ; 4e 
calls it “fat,” and complains bitterly if the passages allotted to him 
cannot be thus pointed. Phelps was ever satisfactory, even in the 
latter days, when his voice was feeble; he always gave you a 
thoroughly enjoyable time of it. I never missed one of his after- 
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noons, and his characters will always be hung up in the gallery of my 
recollections—they are my Sir Joshuas and Gainsboroughs—from 
their roundness, colour, and vitality. What figures, too !—the three 
baronets, Sir Pertinax, Sir Antony, and Sir Peter ; Lord Ogleby and 
Malvolio. Perhaps, on the whole, the last was his best, taking into 
account the difficulties, and the usual wretched result in the hands of 
buffooning performers. It was exactly the reading of Charles Lamb, 
and, need it be said, the true one. Phelps, however, will be 
always associated with Sir Pertinax—a part which he must have 
played thousands of times. I suspect that in that character he was 
really the equal of any of the vaunted performers of Garrick’s day. 
A portrait of him in that character—possibly there is such—should 
be on the walls of the Garricks. No one ever approached him in it, 
nor will approach him for a long time to come. We should hardly 
have cared for his performance of ‘‘ Macbeth ” and the conventional 
tragedian parts, though we believe he played them well, @ /a 
Macready. I remember him in “ Ingomar,” at the Aquatic Theatre. 
There was a breadth of comedy in him which was extraordinary. 
His “Bottom the Weaver” rises before us now as arich presentation. 
Instead of the common buffooning fellow we are accustomed to, he 
put before us an earnest, ignorant worker, with some loosely-formed 
ideal before him, who was anxious to distinguish himself. We were 
shown many curious turns and humours hitherto unsuspected. The 
play became quite a serious, important business—as was natural—for 
they were going to play before the Duke. The consequence was, 
that we followed his movements with an extraordinary interest. Now 
this was comedy; so with the short pantomimic incident of the 
ass’s head, which he carried with an unconscious air as though it 
were 4 human one.! 

In the good old Adelphi times, say about 1871, “old Ben 
Webster” was still to be seen hobbling and shuffling along Maiden 
Lane to his stage door. Everything then seemed to be “ going to 
seed ” or to desolation. Theatres were closed or closing ; those that 
kept open were staggering on, trying this and that device to secure 
an audience. There was no solidity or permanency in anything 

‘In the recent revival of the play—Mr. Benson’s—there was in this part a 
poetical conception admirably carried out. At the close of the Midsummer 
gambols all the fairies were grouped in front, the thick clustered foliage forming 
the background, while in the centre and place of honour appeared Bottom with 
an air of complacent dignity, his ass’s neck encircled with a wreath of flowers. 
This sort of sylvan apotheosis suggested some quaint disordered dream, and im- 
parted credibility to the whole. [t is such touches as these that help illusion on 
the stage. 
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theatrical. All was experimental. Great houses, such as Drury 
Lane, the St. James’s, the Lyceum, were standing there unlet, or 
opened for a few weeks only ; and there was a grotesque epithet 
applied at the time to a certain class of actors—“ shutters” they 
were called—which had its significance. They were performers of 
merit ; but somehow their engagement was the signal for an abrupt 
closing of the house. The theatres that were open under regular 
management were few in number, were old and shabby : they could 
be counted on the fingers. The contrast between that stagnant era 
and the present flourishing time is extraordinary ; over a score new 
houses have been added to the list, and the old houses have nearly all 
been either rebuilt or reconstructed. 

At this time the good “ stock ” companies of the Haymarket, the 
Adelphi, and the Strand were breaking up. It was sad to meet in 
the streets surrounding the Haymarket Buckstone, now old and 
broken, and struggling with difficulties, sometimes in company with 
his brother veteran “ Ben Webster,” who still clung to his Adelphi, 
and occasionally performed, feeble in gait, and so slow in his utter- 
ance as to excite the}impatient remonstrances of galleries. Yet, 
what pleasant hours we used to owe to those performers! It would 
seem as if the entertainment was more stirring and mirth-moving than 
what is now in fashion. 

Buckstone—the “good old Buckstone,” the delight of our boy- 
hood—made a visit to the bright Haymarket something akin to 
enchantment. Oh for those days of pure, unalloyed, theatrical 
pleasure! You went to see not the play, but Buckstone /xé-méme. 
He would figure in some unpretending but satisfactory character in 
the important piece of the night, and where he aided the others. 
But it was not until towards ten o’clock that people poured in—it 
was the day of “‘ second price ”—to see their “ Bucky ” virtually by 
himself in some deliciously absurd—not situation, nor farce. His voice, 
heard first behind the scene, sent an anticipatory chuckle through 
the theatre, to swell into a roar when he appeared. It was full of an 
unctuous enjoyment. When he came on his figure was unconsciously 
grotesque, not dressed up to look absurd, but naturally so, like some 
of those “‘ Quizzes” we meet occasionally in society, who are uncon- 
scious that their friends are so amused at them. This same tone of 
easy, natural, unforced drollery attended him to the very last sentence 
of the piece. He was irresistible ; as when he would tell us quietly 
that “he had merely gone to Buxton to drink the waters.” 

The whole drama was “ Bucky ”,himself. O! for that exquisitely 
comic face, that mouth twisted to one side, the words issuing from 
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one of its corners, the eyes twinkling with unctuous drollery and fun ! 
Then followed a series of absurd embarrassments, with roars to the 
end, when everyone went home to supper or bed in good humour 
and enjoyment. This “seeing Buckstone” was entertainment 
enough ; and it is curious now to look back and think how the 
enjoyment depended on the exertions of a single personage, who 
spread light and animation all about him. Buckstone, in fact, was 
the Haymarket. Now, as the night draws on, we require solid, sub- 
stantial pieces of “ pudding” to be partaken of slowly and delibe- 
rately, and go home—interested indeed, but rather thoughtful and 
serious. 

This change in taste gives rise to some curious speculations. 
There can be no doubt that the growing artificialities of our time, 
the multiplication of innumerable details, which encumber life at 
present, have checked the spontaneousness of theatrical humour. 
The humour of Buckstone was exceptional and hors ligne ; but 
it is likely that were one with the same talent to arise in our time it 
would have to adapt itself to the conditions of the time. The 
present popular humour is of a thin, meagre, superficial sort, dealing 
mostly with verbal pleasantries. These both author and actor 
are expected to furnish, and audiences have long been trained to 
appreciate. Another reason is the lack of skill in character-drawing 
on the part of our dramatists, owing to their profuse and systematic 
borrowing from the French réferfoire. Purely French characters, 
however skilfully adapted, will always remain foreign, because 
operated on by French conditions of life, which are totally different 
from our own. The actor finds himself in a foreign country as it 
were, wearing foreign clothes. 

“ Box and Cox,” too, what aroar that was! So, too, with “ Only 
a Halfpenny,” and a vast number of such trifles, written specially 
for him. He certainly contributed largely to the public stock of 
harmless pleasure. 

It was sad to think of the slow change and gradual decay that 
attended his closing years.. The old Haymarket company, with its 
Howes, and Fitzwilliams, and Chippendales, began to decay also ; not 
from anyone’s fault, but because, like so many other institutions, it 
had outlived public interest. Public taste and public manners were 
changing. Still the old company clung toits antique pieces, which 
began at last to leave the impression of something “ mouldy,” much 
as though one were entering the dining-room of an ancient, disused 
country house where we see lanky sideboards and spiky-legged 
horsehair chairs and twisted chandeiiers. I recall one night when 
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““No Song, No Supper” was actually revived with a most dismal 
effect. 

Buckstone was adroit enough to see the necessity of change, and 
two ventures on modern lines restored prosperity, for a time at least, 
to the old house. These were Sothern’s “ Lord Dundreary,” which 
Buckstone supported by playing an American, and Gilbert’s fairy 
pieces, notably “The Palace of Truth.” Though he was droll 
enough in the “Art Critic,” it was but the shadow of the old 
Buckstone. It was said that he could not hear a word spoken 
by the others, but adroitly followed the movements of their lips. 
Though vast sums were made for him by these two pieces the 
old comedian’s tastes were rather extravagant ; he could not save or 
keep hismoney. By-and-by he had to give up the control of his 
theatre, and I fear this cheerful “son of Momus” had to endure 
many troubles in his closing years. 

One of the best-known of the Haymarket troupe was Howe, “ the 
good old Howe!” Take an old Haymarket bill in your hand, one of 
the long rustling “ tissue-paper things ” with its rich black capitals— 
that was the vea/ bill—and it always affected one curiously to read : 
“JOSEPH SURFACE . . . . Mr. Howe.” Mrs. Fitzwilliam’s 
name had always aclassical sound. At this moment I am looking at 
an old bill announcing her in the first performance of “ Money,” just 
fifty-three years ago. In it I find a number of well-known names, 
Macready and Miss Helen Faucit, Wrench“ easy, natural Wrench,” 
as Elia described him—-Walter Lacey, Howe, as ‘‘Tabouret, an 
Upholsterer,” and Priscilla Horton. Fifty-three years is a long 
dramatic stretch ; and it is wonderful now to cast one’s eyes on 
The Times of the day under the clock and see “ Becket ” announced, 
with the old familiar name Howe among the characters. With this 
worthy solid performer my own humble efforts have been associated, 
and it was a pleasure to see him in the last days of th. old 
Haymarket rattling through a light farce which I had written 
—a task which he performed with hearty good-will and much 
spirit. 

With the Haymarket, too, is associated Charles Kean and his 
clever wife. Somehow, he never seemed to me to belong to this 
category of the old actors ; there was something artificial and showy 
in his performances. The others were the characters; he was 
always Charles Kean. I thought him more effective as a comedian, 
and I recall him in a charming play of Jerrold’s, “ The Housekeeper,” 
conceived in the antique spirit of comedy. In this his wife was 
most sympathetic and gracefully interesting. We sat in the boxes or 
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dress circle, three or four rows of very straightened seats rising in 
tiers. ‘There were no stalls then. How enjoyable was the good old 
Haymarket pit, with the broad comfortable backs to the seats, and 
the abundant room ! The floor was high ; you felt fully in the house ; 
the faces were on a level with the stage itself. This arrangement 
continued until the Bancrofts took possession. 

In “The Housekeeper” I recall a pleasing woman, also long 
associated with the Haymarket glories—Mrs. Humby—once a 
beautiful and much-admired creature, in connection with whose 
name a free-and-easy rhyme was circulated. Charles Kean, I am con- 
vinced, was hardly an actor. He rarely affected you ; his ‘‘ Hamlet ” 
or “ Lear” were very academic performances, and listened to with 
respectful interest from the conscientious study they exhibited. But 
the “ sacred fire” was not there ; there was present the short figure, 
the metallic, horny voice, and the perpetual self-consciousness. It 
was, however, always a pleasure to see the pair in a romantic drama, 
such as “ The Wife’s Secret,” to which they imparted much passion 
and interest. There is a striking, highly-finished picture—by Chalon, 
I think—of them both in one of these stormy scenes. 

The name of Ben Webster calls up the old Adelphi times, where 
the peculiar stirring dramas of intensely exciting action, played with 
humour too, passed before the gaze. I have often speculated, Was 
it the keen enjoyment of youth that lent such an extraordinary 
charm, or the superior quality of the performance as compared with 
those of our time? Iam inclined to think there was then a more 
simple faith abroad ; melodramatic topics had not become so well- 
worn and hackneyed; the actors, too, were better trained and 
practised in the arts of the melodrama. Smugglers, daring captains, 
caves, heroines carried off, firing of pistols—these were the staple of the 
Adelphi drama. Personally, I was never tired of them. There was 
Ben Webster himself, “O” Smith, Miss Woolgar, with whom we 
were all in love, Madame Celeste, Wright, Paul Bedford. Madame 
Celeste was inseparable from the spirit of the Adelphi; she seemed 
to believe thoroughly in the piece she was playing in, and she 
had a truly romantic style. And Wright, too, with his exuberant 
buffoonery ! It is curious that nowadays this species of “ funny 
man” seems to have become extinct. Not that the public is indif- 
ferent, but it cannot obtain him. This is shown by the eagerness to 
see a diverting humourist, such as Penley, in a piece like “ Charley’s 
Aunt.” But Wright was really unapproachable in his line, from his 
exuberant buoyancy and spontaneousness. When he and Paul 
Bedford were on the stage together the fun became fast and furious. 
In every Adelphi drama there was always found one of these extra- 
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vagant characters for Wright, such as asea-sick passenger who would 
exhibit the agonies of the ma/ de mer in an almost too realistic 
fashion. The apparition of the much-derided “Adelphi Guests” 
comes before me with vividness ; there was hardly a piece produced 
without their necessary presence; but I believed in them. How 
affecting to see them, as I did in “ Marie Ducange” (Bayle Bernard’s), 
when the ball was interrupted by the violent death of the heroine, 
from a pistol-shot, I think! These sympathising persons, arm-in- 
arm always, and wearing white thread gloves, invariably grouped 
themselves round the prostrate victim, their faces expressing the 
most intense interest, and even horror. 

What absorbing interest used that old Adelphi drama ‘The 
Green Bushes” to possess! How great was Madame Celeste—‘“ the 
Madame” as she was called—in her gipsy “ Miami”! We always 
thought of it with tender interest. When it was revived, after many 
years, I looked forward toa revival also of the old feelings. But what 
a disappointment! It was astonishingly flat. ‘“ Ben Webster” was, 
of course, from his managerial right, always the central figure. He 
delighted always in those full-flavoured, round, melodramatic 
characters that figured in all sorts of adventures; generally begin- 
ning in France, where he would escape from prison, then turn up 
in England, disguised, and carrying out his scheme of vengeance 
against the really bad man who had immured him, but was now 
raised to power and affluence. He was very slow and deliberate, 
announcing his plans at great length, and allotting himself many 
soliloquies. Yet he was highly coloured, and picturesque to a certain 
extent. Such a piece was “ Janet Pride,” in which there was the 
Foundling Hospital in Paris, a stolen child, a villainous schemer, 
and “‘ Ben” himself the centre of all, in various dresses, moving on 
his ponderous way through the piece. At times he would work up 
a situation to an intense, almost “ blubbering pathos.” I remember 
him in “The Dead Heart,” which I scarcely recognised in the 
recent Lyceum revival. It seemed a more vigorous and stirring 
piece, Toole being humorously obstreperous, and riding about on 
acannon. Ben was extra slow and solemn on this occasion, and 
every now and then was heard protesting that his “ heart was Dad.” 
In his later, more decrepit days, when he produced “ The Wandering 
Jew” and played the crafty Jesuit Rodin, he was discovered in his 
cabinet at his desk ; but he took such an unconscionable time open- 
ing letters, tapping his forehead, smiling sarcastically, without uttering 
a word, a pantomime intended to signify deep craft, that the gallery 
became rudely impatient, having no idea what was intended, and 
called to him loudly to “ get on.” 
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There was an agreeable, interesting actress, but of little power, 
Miss Furtado, who was at one time his “leading lady,” and to whom 
the old player was paternally partial. Not long after he astonished, 
and perhaps amused, his friends by wedding a young girl; he must 
have been “ going on” for eighty at the time. 

At one time I had written a comic piece which I was eager should 
appear on the old Adelphi boards. Charles Dickens very good- 
naturedly undertook to lay it before his old friend “ Ben,” who 
of course considered it carefully, but did not find it suitable to 
his house. Dickens criticised it freely, as did also the manager ; and 
it was something to have been sat in judgment on by two such 
persons. 

Another of these fine old Haymarket performers was Compton, 
who, after the breaking up of his old corps, began to appear fit- 
fully here, there, and everywhere. It was no longer the same thing. 
He had lost the support of his fellows, an almost electrical sympathy. 
In a company of this kind, long cemented together, each seems to 
act as much for his companions as he does for himself. It is one 
whole. The gradual decay of the old Haymarket corps was a sad 
blow to dramatic art and education. Yet it was unavoidable. It had 
outlived its day. When it went round “the provinces,” with its good 
old stock pieces, what a treat it was! How keenly enjoyed were 
“ Money,” “The School for Scandal,” “She Stoops to Conquer,” and 
other old classics! What roars of laughter at Sir Peter and Sir 
Antony! It was as though some new pieces were being presented, 
though the latter would not have excited nearly such hilarity. The 
company acted judiciously, taking in occasionally new recruits 
and fresh blood, such as the Chippendales and Madge Robertson. I 
weil recall the general flutter, the discussion in the papers, when 
a new performer for the provinces, one Everill, was enrolled. It seemed 
a high affair of state. There were grave doubts and prognostics. 
But Everill proved to be of the new school, and had all the sound 
traditions. He and Howe still remain. 

The very aspect of Compton was mirth-moving, from the keen 
gravity of his features. Lewis, of the Daly Company, suggests him 
a good deal, and has the same “dry” manner, though more exuber- 
ant at times. He was thin and wiry, short and spare, as a comedian 
should be. He had some delightful tricks, such as drawing in or 
sucking in his cheeks when he had said anything dry or droll ; also 
a curious dealing with his trousers. In fact, merely to see Compton, 
to have him before you, was an entertainment, itself—a sort of play. 
The fact of knowing that something exquisitely diverting was in Zetia, 
though not yet exhibited, was almost enough. The mere anticipation 
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was dramatic. His Graves in “ Money,” his contorted dance with 
the widow, was the finest comedy in the world, on account of its 
naturalness and complete reserve. Other comedians over-do this 
dancing. This play, of course, does not “go” as it did, because the 
high tone and style of treating it is lost, with the fine antique state, 
the elegant ladies and gentiemen. 

Even the smaller comedians of the company were excellent. 
There was “little Clark ”—* little Clark of the Haymarket,” as he 
was called, to distinguish him from other Clarks and Clarkes—and 
the perky Coe with his pippin-like face and shrill voice ; and Braid, 
whose name one liked to see in the bills. 

What an admirable pair of performers, too, were the Chippen- 
dales! The husband had a gnarled old man’s face and a rather 
feeble and husky veice ; indeed, he was a veteran, yet no one would 
have wished him younger. You always felt that the part could not 
have been done better, and that he was in fact the character itself. 
It was delightful to see him play Sir Peter to the graceful and win- 
some Madge Robertson’s Lady Teazle, her excessive youth contrast- 
ing strongly with his cantankerous aspect. This, however, was not 
the author’s intention, who intended his Sir Peter to be a middle- 
aged gentleman of fifty. But it did not much matter. His wife, 
an admirable, sound actress, was always cast for the domineering 
matron, which she presented in a most original way, without any 
noise or shrewishness. You felt there was a person before you with 
a reserve of force ; she contrasted by the very tone of her voice and 
a glance of her eye. Often she and her husband played together, 
and the spectacle was diverting indeed. It was wonderful indeed, in 
these days of actor-management, to think of all these talents being 
brought together in a single company. Chippendale is a good 
theatrical name, fit to go with Munden, Dowten, Suett! We have 
no such old men now in face and figure. 

Another of the old buoyant school to whom we owe many an 
hour of unalloyed enjoyment was Charles Mathews—the one unique 
Charles, Charles of the “Used Up,” “Game of Speculation,” 
“The Critic,” the “Awfu! Dad,” and many other diverting creations. 
He approached more nearly to the French type of comedian than any 
of our performers. He was small in style, in figure, in voice and 
gesture, and methods generally ; yet everything ‘‘ told,” even on the 
largest stage. And what a delicately expressive face! His course 
was a very troubled one—debts, struggles, failures, strange, wild 
marriages—but his never-flagging spirit carried him through all diffi- 
culties. At one time he seemed to sink into a sort of decay, and 
from a sort of carelessness lost his hold on the public. But it must 
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have been intensely gratifying to him to find himself shortly before 
his death completely restored to his old attractiveness and followed 
by large audiences. 

“CHARLES MATHEWS, JUNE 1878.—It was sad to think that the 
last of the old comedians had gone from us. The gay, venerable 
Charles had made his last bow and left us—the black curtain being 
run down. As he looked so smilingly on the audience on the last 
night that he performed, what if it had been whispered to him, ‘ You 
will never be here again. Here is the last of this Fairy World !’ 
He was certainly the best comedian of his time, his charm being 
finish and perfect ease, with an air of gaiety and self-satisfaction, 
which is as difficult to assume as the air of a perfect man of the world. 
Was there not something piquant in the look of his back and 
shoulders—even in the way his rather limp and ‘skimp’ coat 
hung on him? Even in walking across the stage he had a dapper 
pertness quite significant of the mind within. ‘There were few men 
more agreeable or who told a story with so light a manner. Even 
in his decay there was no one to compare with him for style.” This 
little tribute I wrote on hearing the news of his death, and it con- 
veys, happily enough, a fair idea of his general attraction. 

Alfred Wigan, too—what a performer he was! He was elegance 
personified : his elocution, expression, movements, all had “ dis- 
tinction ” and grace. People always seemed to identify him with the 
depraved man of high rank and courtly manners he represented. 
Like so many of the comedians, he did not depend on words and 
sentences to convey his character—you saw it all in his face and 
bearing. What a charming performance was his Richelieu in “The 
Duke’s Wager,”a version of one of Dumas’ plays, “ Mdlle. de Belleisle.” 
Here he was perfection for his fine manners and the touch of sym- 
pathy which he imparted to the character. I can contrast his 
Chateau Renaud with the modern interpreters of the character, such 
as Mr. Terriss, who made of it a sort of rough spadassin, neither 
French nor English. At this moment I can call up before me Wigan as 
the polished, masterful man of the world, full of an exquisite courtesy, 
gentleman-like in every movement. ‘There was thus an interest 
excited in him as well as in the hero. The very glances of Wigan— 
suspicious, resigned, full of a dread presentiment—even now at this 
long interval come back on me like a portrait. 

He was wonderful in delineations of Frenchmen, as in his 
“ Battle Horse,” Ze Pere de la Débutante, where a pathetic, snuffy 
old Frenchman takes up the cause of his daughter, who is to make 
her début, and whom a rival tries to supplant. It was astonishing 
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what vivacity and national character he put into this part ; and, it 
must be said, what extravagance too. For he used to come down 
into the orchestra and pit, beat the drum, and address the characters 
on the stage. This perversion seems out of place, as it confuses the 
ideal with the real world. How well I recall his pleadings : “‘ A/ais, 
Monsieur Manager”! Once in a provincial city I strayed into a 
theatre, attracted by seeing his name in the bills in this very place. 
But it was a disastrous spectacle—only a few score of people were 
in the house. They could not follow or understand the delicate 
nuances of the foreign sentiment. They wondered why he jumped 
into the orchestra ; it seemed some broad joke or buffoonery. Poor 
Wigan! Yet he held on gallantly, and did his best as though he 
were at the Haymarket. I remember him also at that theatre in a 
delicate, gossamer-like piece from the French—‘ A Lucky Friday” 
it was called—in which he played another old Frenchman. I recall 
his words when he came out; the author had been called for, 
and he had to explain that he was responsible for the adaptation. 
Who that had seen them could forget that delightful pair—-the 
Keeleys ! How they filled the humorous atmosphere! What legi- 
timate fun and genuine comedy they spread around them! When they 
were together, how they acted and re-acted on each other! His face 
was a play in itself ; in it there were whole acts, scenes, and characters. 
No one conveyed the notion of henpecked suffering so admirably, 
with a sort of faint protest against his treatment, and a certain 
awe and timorousness that was exquisitely grotesque. There was 
nothing farcical in that face: it was rather grave and solemn, large 
and full, with a general florid or pinkish tone. From its expressive- 
ness it was quite of a French cast. The look of helplessness which 
he would give to the audience was irresistible. The pair would 
really carry on the scene by the interchange of looks and glances, 
What distinguished her was spirit and vivacity—she never flagged, 
In short, the very name “ Keeley” brings a good-humoured smile to 
the face, and we think gratefully of the humourists to whom we 
owe such enjoyable moments. Mrs. Keeley, happily, is with us 
still, fresh and unflagging as ever, though counting her eighty odd years, 
There are many changes in the dramatic social life which may 
net strike us, but which have a deep significance. Here is one, for 
instance, that may seem a trifling one. There used to be found in the list 
of dramatis persone the clever husband and wife performing together. 
Thus there was Mr. and Mrs. Frank Mathews ; Charles Mathews 
and Madame Vestris ; Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Kean ; Mr. and Mrs. Rousby ; Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, and 
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many more. Now there is hardly a single instance of this kind. 
The reason, no doubt, is, that the sort of gay piece of character where 
husband and wife would each find a suitable part has disappeared. 
It is now ma femme et cing poupies ; i.e., ma femme, being the actor- 
manager himself, his following the Joupées. The husband and wife, 
playing always together, brought out each other’s gifts and enriched 
the piece. Who can forget the racy Frank Mathews and his com- 
panion in the “ Bristol Diamonds”—that genuine, natural, laughter- 
moving performance? Alfred Wigan and his wife were not so well 
harmonised, and rarely played together. Since his departure we have 
had no one so elegant and perfectly finished in style, with such a 
graceful reserve, so expressive in his bearing. His Chateau Renaud, 
in the “Corsican Brothers,” contrasted with the later somewhat 
rough, “robustious” performance of Terriss, was the success of the 
piece. There was a fimesse—a cold, deadly, suppressed hate—yet 
regulated by the most gentlemanly manners. His charming old 
Frenchmen, too! I knew him a little, having met him occasionally 
at dinner, when he was very agreeable, and told some amusing stories. 
But he and his clever wife were a little spoiled by the attentions ot 
fashionable persons, and were fond of quoting “dear Lady This—or 
That.”' In her later years, when she lived as a widow in Brompton 
Square, she became rather despotic, as I found out when I had to 
go to her to be rehearsed in a piece for some private theatricals. 
We had some rather unpleasant scenes, not exactly set down in the 
play. She was an admirable instructress, however ; a single hint or 
direction was worth a whole essay. 

The mention of the Frank Mathews suggests another odd change, 
viz. the gradual decay and disappearance of the /ow comedian. 
This, again, is owing to the disappearance of low comedy itself. 
It is sad to see the two or three left making ineffectual struggles to 
keep their place. There is Edward Terry, an excellent performer— 
burdened with his own theatre, “ ‘Terry’s ”—trying piece after piece, 
and without much attracting ; and Lionel Brough, once so admir- 
able for his rich, broad humour. Toole still holds his place, but 
has to change his methods to suit the times. 

It is melancholy to look back on these disastrous changes, which 
seemed destined, after a short-lived, brilliant beginning, to set in 
with almost the certainty of fate. We look at one of these happy 
adventurers, as we may call them; everyone is talking of him ; 

' She called one evening for her husband at a dinner to take him home. She 
had come from ‘* Lady ———’s,” and mentioned that she had a cab waiting. The 
actor seemed shocked. ‘* My dear, my dear,” he said reprovingly, ‘* you should 
have had a carriage!” 
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money is being showered into his lap. He is the man of the hour, 
or perhaps moment. An interval of ten years “is supposed to 
elapse,” as they say in the melodramas ; we find a decay has set in ; 
there is a struggle to retain his place ; but the ground is slipping 
from under his feet. Sometimes arrives some scandal or disgrace. 
But the drop-scene too often descends on poverty ; with appeal to 
friends, and sore privations even. How completely, too, the once 
regular “Benefit” has disappeared! This, again, is owing to the rise of 
the “actor-manager.” It is felt that he has a benefit every night. 

It is lamentable to find that actors of merit—actually from their 
merit—should be excluded from engagement, or appear in a sort of 
fitful fashion, and presently to disappear once more. ‘This seems to 
be owing to there being no position exactly suited to them. The 
name of many a good player will occur who is in this awkward 
“ Mahomet’s coffin” state. They are to be classed with a tribe of 
unfortunates who at one time were humorously styled “ shutters,” 
their engagement almost invariably forecasting the abrupt closing of 
the house. They might be more appropriately styled the ‘“ casuals,” 
or tramps of the stage. They have no “settlement,” as it is called ; 
they appear in no fixed home ; they ever turn up in some new and 
fitful and precarious speculation, have their little day, and disappear 
in the certain collapse of the undertaking, after a short spell of a 
month or three weeks. They seem to find strange bedfellows in 
actors of very high degree, who are forced into the same unpleasant 
category from directly opposite causes. ‘They have the mortification 
of becoming “shutters” from the fact of being as much aédove the 
conventional level of excellence as the others are below it. This is 
a cruel fate, and not a little humiliating. At one time those delight- 
ful performers Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan had absolutely no home ; 
even Wigan appeared in a fitful fashion at the Gaiety, but his place 
was not there. He was overpowered in the rustling flood of scantily 
dressed girls and dazzled by the lime-light. Compton left the Hay- 
market, but for a long time was not heard of. 

It is sad to see a once popular and now forgotten actor under 
such conditions. The genial audience at the Lyceum had little idea 
that the worthy Mead—who “discharged” the ghost, and such 
characters in sound judicious style—had once been a “star actor,” 
enjoying the largest “caps,” playing Hamlet, Macbeth, and a whole 
round of leading business. As I write there are a couple of players 
filling modest parts at Drury Lane who erst declaimed the same 
important characters. ‘This, however, is not the fault of the public 
Their public, the audience that knew them, has passed away ; later 
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generations kave not known or perhaps have never heard of them. 
The old barrister, old doctor, old writer, who choose to survive their 
contemporaries must share the fate of the old actor. 

Irving has generously used his high position to rescue several of 
these former favourites of the town from decay and neglect. There 
is something particularly generous and self-sacrificing in this, for 
crabbed old age is, in many points, not “up to date,” and is an in- 
convenient burden to the manager. 

What a buoyant, exuberant being of the old humorous school 
was George Honey! What a rich wncfuousness in all his speeches 
and movements! He seemed to be permeated with a sort of relish 
of “everything.” He had an extraordinarily expressive face, quaintly 
odd, and a curious but most expressive twang in his voice. (Lewis 
of the Daly Company is, perhaps, the only one now on the stage who 
has one of these invaluable comedy faces, into which he can project 
his soul and feelings.) While George was on the stage there was 
unbounded mirth ; he had perfect hold of his hearers. He was cer- 
tainly extravagant, often too extravagant ; still, he made you Jde/ieze 
in him. Excellent were his “Our Mr. Jenkins” and “ Eccles,” 
which he had to play till he could play nothing else. Our moderns, 
it seems to me, do not “let themselves out” so thoroughly as he used 
todo. He had a special style of his own, and it was felt ; and, 
indeed, it was beyond dispute that ‘no one could do Honey’s parts.” 
Such a performer as this is quite a different thing from the professed 
fun-making comedian of our time. His looks, tones, gestures, are 
relished far more than what he says. This, as we have seen, was the 
feeling in the case of Buckstone. He seemed to be less appreciated 
towards the close of his career ; but then the old order was changing. 
There were less and less openings for him. But we always owed to 
him—a serious obligation—the enjoyment of a good, genuine, hearty 
laugh, and for some days afterwards had his odd figure before our 
eyes, and his odder tones in our ears. 

Among the later generation of prominent successful actors must 
be counted the late Mr. Robson. With the most catholic taste in 
theatrical matters, and seeing good in almost everything, I must 
confess I never was deeply affected by this performer, though 
admiring his powers. And I fancy this represented the fair general 
opinion. For many years he had been a farce-actor of the broadest 
and most exuberant kind—the colours laid on very coarsely, as in 
“The Wandering Minstrel,” when he gave the street clarionet- 
player, with his hoarse, gin-charged voice, with life-like accuracy. 
This was in the Zola vein, and was more curious than droll. In 
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the “ Boots at the Swan” he had the traditions of the “low 
comedian” of the old pattern, and was overflowing with jovial 
humour. Who could tolerate this piece now? When he came to 
London he fancied, or others fancied, that he had tragic, pathetic 
gifts, which he exhibited in “ The Porter’s Knot,” where he was a 
suffering ill-treated father, crooning and whining, as it were, in the 
most plaintive fashion. There were plenty who thought this display 
most pathetic, handkerchiefs were busy, &c., but it seemed to me 
rather artificial and forced. Then it was found that he had a gift of 
grotesque fantastic humour, with alternations of frantic, spasmodic 
energy, exhibited in burlesques such as “Medea,” with which it 
was said Ristori was much entertained. His mad dance, with 
flourishings of the knife, was much admired. He used to interpo- 
late curious songs, which became the rage, such as “Old Dog 
Tray,” in which, after a would-be pathetic account of the faithful 
animal, we had this humorous finale : 

In the mixture of her pies 

At last I recognise 

The flavour of my poor dog Tray. 

The pleasant “ Brothers Brough” usually provided him with an 
entertainment such as “ Masaniello ; or, the Fish’oman of Naples,” in 
which there was an allusion to a fine day, but somebody had ‘‘ made 
ita rainy’un.” ‘This was the sort of jest with which audiences of 
that era were recreated. Rovson’s gifts were certainly not of a solid 
kind ; though it must be said that he had genius of a certain kind. 
He had something of Frederick Le Maitre’s fitful, spasmodic efforts, 
with, it must be said, a share of his irregularities, which, growing on 
him, at last destroyed his attraction and made the public impatient. 
It was sad to see his gradual fall. 

PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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PAGES ON PLAYS. 


“ THE SECOND Mrs. TANQUERAY.” 


HE year 1893 will be memorable in the history of the English 
stage as the year of “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” The 
production of a single play redeemed England at a stroke from the 
reproach under which she had lain so long, of being unable to offer 
a single play that could be considered as a work of art. Before the 
appearance of “ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” Mr. Pinero was one ot 
a very small number of clever playwrights. They were not nearly half 
a dozen, all told, and if Mr. Pinero seemed to be the ablest of the 
group, still he was one of their number, was ranked with them, and 
estimated with them. Now he stands alone. He is not merely the 
first English dramatist : between him and the best of those that were 
his peers there is a gulf so wide that it seems for the moment 
measureless. Mr. Pinero takes his place by the side of the masters 
of Continental drama. “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” is as im- 
portant as a play by Dumas or Ibsen, or De Curel or Sudermann, or 
Giacosa or Etchegaray, or any of the other leaders of the dramatic 
movement in which for so long a time England has had no share. 
The result is as welcome as the sight of land after a long and leaden 
voyage, as the news of a victory after a succession of humiliating 
defeats. 

It is not so very long ago that Strindberg, the Swedish dramatist, 
wrote in his preface to “ Froken Julie” that the drama, like most 
other arts, was dead in Germany and in England. The assertion was 
rash as far as Germany was concerned. Even as Strindberg was 
writing the brotherhood of young men, the League of Youth that 
calls itself “ Young Germany,” was coming together, was feeling its 
way, was fighting its way, and the names of Sudermann and Haupt- 
mann were soon to be saluted as the names of brilliant dramatists. 
But so far as England was concerned Strindberg’s charge was pain- 
fully, cruelly true. Drama in England was a dead thing. “ Beau 
Austin ’ was but the one splendid exception that made the rule 
more cruel, and “ Beau Austin” was a study in the past. People 
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did, indeed, keep on writing plays and producing plays which served 
theFidle hour and passed away and left no memory behind them. 
Choked by the old conventions, fettered by the antique formulas, 
made in the manner of models that had no relation to our time and 
temperament, the English play had come to be not merely mechanical, 
but the manufacture of unskilled mechanics. If England had 
insisted upon putting to sea a fleet of ships fashioned in clumsy 
imitation of the Victory or the Revenge, she would not have been 
more behind the rest of the civilised world in naval power than she 
was behind the rest of the civilised world in her drama. 

During the whole of the present reign, until within the last two 
or three years, the drama of modern life in England was so unreal 
or sO meaningless, that a foreign observer might well be excused 
for assuming it to be a lost art. But within the last two or 
three years there have been signs that the drama had only lain, 
like Ogier the Dane, lapped in a leaden slumber; that the 
signal had come, that it was stirring in its trance, that it was 
about to arise and shake itself free from its fatal stupor. An inspira- 
tion from abroad breathed life into the inert mass. The renascence 
of English drama, which has been so splendidly heralded by ‘ The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” may be easily traced to the example of 
Henrik Ibsen, to the influence of the Scandinavian stage. It is not 
necessary here to do more than to recall the battle of the last three 
years : the Ibsen Iliad which, by its heat and vehemence, helped to 
effect that revolution in the English drama for which some of us had 
so long hoped—and feared we hoped in vain. Perhaps, in a 
historical sense, the very first proof of the influence of Ibsen upon 
an English dramatist is to be found in “ The Crusaders” of Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones ; but the great result of the new movement, the 
great triumph of the cause, are the production and the success of 
“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” 

There is no reason why Englishmen should resent or regret the 
fact that the revival of our drama is due to an impulse from without— 
to an impulse from the North. The men of the North are of the same 
stock as the people of this island; they speak in kindred tongues. 
Time and again art has in England found new courage, new activity, 
from some foreign example ; and, as in earlier instances, so in this 
present instance, the foreign example has not awoke a spirit of imita- 
tion, but a spirit of emulation, and an awakened activity has produced 
work not moulded after the fashion of an alien original, but work that 
is in itself original. If we owe “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ” to the 
agitation caused by the study of Ibsen’s drama, to the controversy 
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over Ibsen’s drama, ‘‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ” is not in the least 
degree an imitation of Ibsen’s work or of Ibsen’s method. It is merely 
a proof that the knowledge of Ibsen’s work showed our best man a 
high standard, which he determined to strive to reach in his own way. 
And the same influence which moved him thus to do his best had also 
its effect in preparing the minds of English audiences to receive and to 
accept such work. English audiences were willing to admit that real 
life, that real men and women, that real passions might be presented 
upon the stage when the dramatist came forward with a play that 
dealt with real life, with real men and women, and with real passions. 

“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ” stands, for the moment, entirely 
by itself. A solitary creation, apart from and immeasurably above 
all other dramas of modern life in this country, it is also aparé from 
and immeasurably above all Mr. Pinero’s previous work. The 
means to judge are at our hands. Mr. Pinero, following the honour- 
able Continental example, has published in book-form the majority 
of his plays. Eight of them are in print, to be read and enjoyed by 
the wise—‘“The Times,” ‘‘The Profligate,” “The Cabinet Minister,” 
“The Hobby Horse,” “‘ Lady Bountiful,” ““The Magistrate,” “Dandy 
Dick,” and “Sweet Lavender.” Some of these—‘‘ The Magistrate,” 
and “The Cabinet Minister,” and “ Dandy Dick ”—are excellent 
farces. “The Times” is a strange attempt to double farce with 
satiric tragedy. ‘‘ The Hobby Horse” is farce steeped in cynicism. 
“The Profligate” and “Lady Bountiful” are attempts at serious 
comedy. ‘Sweet Lavender ” is graceful, conventional, civic idyllism, 
inspired by .Dickens and executed according to the-formula of Tom 
Robertson, and is, perhaps, the least satisfactory, the least promising 
of all its author’s work. This fairly long list of plays is a list which 
does not nearly include all Mr. Pinero’s acted plays, for it omits 
“ The Schoolmistress,” ‘Low Water”—that admirable catastrophe 
—“ The Rector,” “Lords and Commons,” “The Amazons,” and 
the small pieces like ‘“‘ The Money Spinner.” But what applies to 
the already published applies no less accurately to the unpublished 
pieces. The remarkable thing about this fairly long list of plays is, 
that while it contains much creditable work which placed its author— 
as, indeed, far less creditable work would have done—in the front 
rank of the assiduous English dramatists of his day, it is hard to 
find in any single example or in the whole bulk any positive proof, 
any convincing promise of the masterly ability that has created 
*““The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” The best of the bundle is sun- 
dered by a great gap from the fine play that by its. isolated 
existence has redeemed the British stage from the mediocrity in 
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which it had for so many generations been seemingly content to 
wallow. There have been rare examples in the history of literature 
of authors who have worked for long years at works of no moment, 
or at works of little moment, and have then suddenly produced a 
masterpiece, and a succession of masterpieces, The most obvious, 
the most illustrious example of this strange chance is, of course, 
Honoré de Balzac. All the world knows how he toiled year on 
year, producing volume after volume, some of which survive in the 
ten terrible compilations which are known as the “(CEuvres de 
Jeunesse,” some of which are, happily, lost. It is as difficult to find 
any sign or hope of “ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ” in the plays of 
Mr. Pinero’s that preceded it as it is to find sign or hope of “Le 
Petre Goriot ” or “* La Cousine Bette” in “ Jane la Pale” or “ Argow 
le Pirate.” It is to be hoped that Mr. Pinero’s future plays will be 
the peers of “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” rather than of its 
predecessors. 

For the moment Mr. Pinero is Mr. Pinero’s most serious rival. 
He has set up a new standard by which he is to be judged in the 
future ; the author of “ ‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” has now to 
equal, if not to surpass, ‘‘ The Second Mrs. ‘Tanqueray.” Such, for 
that matter, must be the ambition, the desire, the dream of all other 
dramatists who wish to find a place in the Saga. But it will be no 
easy business. Its production marks an epoch for English drama as 
distinctly as the production of “Hernani” marked an epoch in 
France, as “ Die Ehre” marked an epoch in Germany, as ‘‘Sam- 
fundets Stotter” (“The Pillars of Society”) marked an epoch 
in the North. It is to be hoped, it is to be believed, that “ The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray” will prove to be the first, but not the best, 
of a succession of living, human plays; of plays honourably charac 
terised by accurate and intelligent observation of life, by a faithful 
devotion to truth in the study of character and environment, by a 
steadfast renunciation of the conventions that have crippled and the 
formulas that have stupefied our stage, by the determination that the 
drama shall be in England what it has been elsewhere for so long—as 
high a form of artistic interpretation of life as the novel. “ The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray ” will have been written well-nigh in vain if 
it does not serve this purpose, if it does not quicken the dormant 
spirit of English drama, and arouse in young and eager natures a 
desire to do as well, to do better, to do far better. 

What we need in this country is such common purpose among 
the adventurers in the new art as exists, for instance, in the “ Young 
Germany ” of Germany, and “ Les Jeunes” in France. ‘The brother- 
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hood of what Hans Merian calls the “ junge deutsche Realismus,” 
have already produced vital, brilliant work in the plays of Sudermann 
and the plays of Hauptmann. The “ Jeunes France” of to-day, as 
eager, as ambitious, as loyal to their creed and their art as the 
‘Jeunes France” of the days when Hugo and when Gautier were 
young men have found, it may be, their leader in Francois de Curel, 
but the names of their able, observant, enthusiastic dramatists are 
many, are increasing. We need no-less activity, no less enthusiasm 
in England. We need a “ Young England” which shall take the 
date of the production of “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” as the 
First Year of Liberty, after the fashion of warm-hearted revolution- 
aries, and shall show that they are worthy of the example that has 
been set tothem. We may well be proud of “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray.” It gives us one master-work worthy of the alien crafts- 
men whose creations we have envied so long and in vain. It gives 
us one study of modern men and women who are realities and not 
shadows, one study of modern life that is natural, actual, realistic. 
Let us hail it, not as a solitary effort of genius, but as the precursor of 
a long line of living dramas, as the herald of the renascence of the 
English stage, as the inspiration of a “ Young England” that shall 
hold its own with and carry itself as proudly as “ Young France,” 
** Young Germany,” or “ Young Scandinavia.” 
JUSTIN HUNTLY M°CARTHY. 





TABLE TALK. 


THE Gops or PRIMITIVE MAN. 


|’ is curious with how much difficulty the idea of immortality is 
grasped by primitive peoples. It is the fashion to conceive of 
Greek civilisation as in some respects higher than our own. The 
Olympian hierarchy has, moreover, moved the admiration of poets in 
subsequent times. Keats looks back longingly to the period 


When holy were the haunted forest boughs, 
Holy the air, the water, and the fire ; 


and Wordsworth, even in his greatest sonnet, dreams of being 


A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 


so he might 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 


Yet these gods were but idealised humans, capable of pain, infirmity, 
and even of death. This condition is natural when the succes 
sion of power follows, as with men when Saturn seizes on the 
birthright of Titan and is himself dispossessed by Jove. ‘The story 
is known how, after the birth of Christ, mariners sailing in the 
Mediterranean heard a sound of transcendent wailing, and a cry, ‘ The 
great god Pan is dead.” ‘The grave of Zeus, the great god of the 
Greeks, was shown to visitors in Crete so late as about the beginning 
of our era. The body of Dionysus was buried at Delphi beside the 
golden statue of Apollo, and his tomb bore the inscription: “ Here 
lies Dionysus dead, the son of Semele.” According to one account, 
Apollo himself was buried at Delphi ; for Pythagoras is said to have 
carved an inscription on his tomb, setting forth how the god had 
been killed’ by the python and buried under the tripod. Cronus 
was buried in Sicily, and the graves of Hermes, Aphrodite, and Ares 
were shown in Hermopolis, Cyprus, and Thrace (Frazer, “The Golden 
Bough,” i. 214). It is the same with the Norse gods. The inhabi- 
tants of Asgard, warlike creatures endowed with the strength or 
bravery and endurance that Viking heroes would be likely to envy, 
had to yield to the treachery of Loke, the subtlety of the dwarfs, and 
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the strength of the giants. With nations more barbarous than Greeks 
and Norsemen—unable, like them, to grasp the idea of eternal 
duration—the god, when his strength failed, was sometimes killed, for 
fear of the mischief that might befall human beings from his powers 
impaired by decay. This subject, treated of with admirable skill 
and erudition in “The Golden Bough,” demands, however, more 
consideration than I am at present able to afford it. 


AN EXPERIMENT OF M. SARCEY. 

N his middle life M. Francisque Sarcey, as he has lately told 
his disciples and the world, took to lecturing. His earliest 
lectures consisted of critical analyses of the plays, chiefly belonging 
to the classical repertory, which were produced at the Gaité theatre, 
by an actor of more ambition than capacity, named Ballande. The 
scheme at its outset was regarded as unpromising, almost imprac- 
ticable. It met, however, with unexpected and emphatic success. 
After a time M. Sarcey extended his borders, lecturing in Belgium, 
Holland, and other countries, and once, with no very conspicuous 
success, in London. ‘The notes he at first used were in time dis- 
carded, and the lectures were almost impromptu. They were 
greatly followed, and M. Sarcey refused invitations to deliver them 
in Russia and in America. After a time he hit upon the plan of 
treating books as he had treated plays. Taking some work of 
actual interest he mastered thoroughly its contents, marked the 
passages he elected to quote, and then gave the public what he 
called a spoken feuc//efon. An analysis of the scheme of the book 
and a description of its contents held people pleased and amused for 
an hour. The success in this case was greater than in the preceding, 

and the lectures were closely followed. 

BUCCANEERS. 

ITH the deeds of Drake, Hawkins, and other Elizabethan 
heroes patriotic Englishmen are, of course, familiar. The 
manner in which Drake “singed the beard” of the King of Spain 
has been often told, and will bear retelling. It is otherwise with 
Drake’s successors in the reigns of Charles II. and James II. Yet 
the bravery of the buccaneers, who in these reigns continued the 
system of reprisals upon Spain, is not less conspicuous than that of 
their predecessors, though the cruelties perpetrated by them were, 
unfortunately, even worse. ‘To those who care to read of the manner 
in which the American provinces of Spain were ravaged by pirates— 
principally English—and the Spanish commerce with the West was 
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almost extirpated, the republication of the curious and rare history 
of “ The Buccaneers of America, by John Esquemeling,” ! is a boon 
of no mean value. Esquemeling, supposedly a Dutchman, went out 
to the West Indies in 1666 from Le Havre. After such untoward 
experiences as were not uncommon in those districts, including being 
sold into slavery, he cast in his lot with the buccaneers, whose 
historian he was destined to become. His portion of the work, now 
reissued, was published in Amsterdam in Dutch in 1678, under the 
title of ‘De Americceneche Zee Roovers,” and was quickly trans- 
lated into most European languages. An anonymous English version 
was published in 1684, with quaint portraits, plates, and maps. This 
edition, long scarce, fetches, when complete, a long price. It is 
now once more brought within the reach of the general public. 


CapTAIN MorGAN. 

HE heroes or criminals whom Esquemeling depicts were of 
various nationalities. It is pleasant to think that the bravest, 
Captain Morgan, afterwards, as governor of Jamaica, known as Sir 
Henry Morgan, Captain Harris, &c., were Englishmen. Bartholomew 
Portugues and Rock Brasiliano reveal their nationalities, while 
Francis Lolonois, the cruellest of all, and not the least brave, was 
from the Sables d’Olonne, on the coast of Brittany. Of these three 
“worthies” portraits are given, presenting some of the most. 
diabolic physiognomies ever assigned human beings. Wholly insen- 
sible to fear, and indeed to suffering, they all appear to have been. 
Dismayed by no odds, fertile in resource, and incapable, as it seems, 
of being beaten, they took Spanish ships or settlements with forces 
so disproportionate that nothing in the records of early English 
triumphs is more inexplicable or startling. Only the bravest of 
Spanish troops would under any conditions face them, and these 
were almost invariably defeated. Captain San Francisco de Peralta, 
whom they took captive, “would often break out in admiration of 
our valour, and say, ‘Surely we Englishmen were the valiantest men in 
the whole world, who designed always to fight open, whilst all other 
nations invented all the ways imaginable to barricade themselves 
and fight as close as they cquld.’ And yet, notwithstanding,” adds 

the chronicler, “ we killed more of our enemies than they of us.” 


A SeEa-FIGHT NEAR PANAMA. 
HOLLY characteristic of the proceedings of the buccaneers 
is the fight that extorted this eulogium. I cannot give 
in extenso the account of the action, graphic as this is, and it might 
? Swan Sonnenschein. 
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have been written by Defoe—of Esquemeling. In five canoes the 
Englishmen had “thirty-six men, in a very unfit condition to fight,” 
! and in lesser feriaguas (also a species of canoes) thirty-two more, or 
i sixty-eight in all. At the island of Perico, two leagues from Panama, 

were five great Spanish ships, and “three pretty big barks called 

Barcos de la Armadilla, or little men-of-war.” On board the 
Spanish ships were two hundred and twenty-eight men, under 
the command of Don Jacinto de Barahona, high admiral of 
those seas, and the “old and stout” captain before mentioned, 
Don Francisco de Peralta, an Andalusian. The Spaniards came 
on, purposing to give no quarter, and the battle began about 
half an hour after sunrise, and ended before noon. The Spaniards 
were routed, the high admiral killed, Peralta a captive, and every one 
| of their vessels taken, blown up, or put to flight. Further ships 
| came out to join the Spanish attack, but took to their heels when 
| 


















they saw which way the fight was going. Of the Spaniards on the 
admiral’s ship, three-score-and-one out cf eighty-six were killed ; 
of the remaining twenty-five only eight were able to bear arms. The 
entire English loss was eighteen killed and twenty-two wounded— 
more than half that of the entire company. Unlike Drake, who 
realised a fortune, the captain and crews withdrew with their ships 
laden with “ pieces of eight,” and, after spending the whole ina few 
weeks of debauchery, had to recommence. 











More’s “ Utopia.” 
N the lovely edition edited by Mr. F. S. Ellis, and published at 
the Kelmscott Press by Mr. William Morris, More’s inspired 

and fascinating dream, ‘The Utopia,” has just been reread by me. 
There is no excuse for dwelling at any length upon the generai 
character of a work with which every scholar is, rightly or wrongly, 
supposed to be familiar. It is pleasant, however, if not wholly 
encouraging, to see how men of humane temperament and of poli- 
tical insight have always leavened the earth. More was so far in 













advance of his times, that we are now not half-way up to him. 
Eloquent and still necessary is his protest against the system which 
even in his days was converting England into huge grazing farms, 
was destroying the life of the peasant, and converting the villager into 
the criminal. Admirable was and is the insight that made him repre- 
hend the severity of laws that inflicted death for almost all offences. 
“For simple thefte is not so great an offense that it owght to be 
punished with death ; neither ther is any punishment so horrible, 









that it can kepe them frome stealynge, whiche have no other craft 
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wherby to get their living. Therfore in this poynte, not you onlye 
but also the most part of the world, be like evyll scholemassters, 
which be readyer to beate then to teache their scholers. For great 
and horrible punishmentes be appointed for theves, wheras much 
rather provision should have ben made, that there were some meanes 
whereby they myght get their livyng, so that no man shoulde be 
dryven to this extreme necessitie, firste to steale, and then to dye.” 
The book is indeed a mine of gold, to which my readers will do 
well to recur—I dare not say, to turn. 


More AND RABELAIS. 
PARALLEL between More and Rabelais which has recently 
A been drawn commends itself to me. It is wholly edifying. 
More was a devout Catholic ; Rabelais, so far as he dare avow him- 
self, was a simple theist, almost indeed a neo-pagan. Rabelais is, of 
course, the bolder and the more revolutionary ; More, the graver and 
more thoughtful. In erudition the two are on the same level. While 
More, however, feels for all classes, is humane and merciful, accepting 
war as a pitiful necessity, condemning the chase as unworthy and 
contemptible, and looking forward to a time when men should all be 
workers, and all, with a few exceptions, equal; Rabelais delights in 
scenes of bloodshed, and finds in war and the chase, and even in 
mere destruction of life, matter for enjoyment and mirth. This 
element of underlying—the word is indeed a euphemism—cruelty in 
Rabelais is the most serious drawback from his teaching. For the 
rest, the general views of Rabelais seem to me the saner, and are the 
more practical ; those of More being dreamlike, and, I fear, fantastic. 
It is, however, in the direction of the English thinker, rather than of 

the French, that modern aspiration is turning. 


Tue First ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF APULEIUS. 

~SIXTEENTH-CENTURY prose stands less high in public 

estimation than sixteenth-century poetry. Our prose language, 
though vigorous, was at that time apt to be rude in shape. In the 
best instances, however, it had a grace that has rarely been equalled 
and never surpassed. Passages may be picked from Sir Thomas 
Malory that are matchless and divine. Much prose of great inte- 
rest and merit is hidden in our early prose translations of works 
belonging to classical and subsequent times. The translations of 
North and Holland have long been familiar to me. Such are, how- 
ever, uncomfortable to handle and difficult of access. I have hailed, 
accordingly, with pleasure the appearance of the “Tudor Translations,” 
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edited by Mr. W. E. Henley. The latest of these, the translation by Wil- 
liam Adlington of ‘The Golden Ass” of Apuleius, introduces one toa 
new Elizabethan worthy, and a writer of enchanting prose. Adlingtcn 
who dedicates, from “ University Colledge in Oxenford,” his volume 
to Thomas, Earle of Sussex, is unmentioned in dictionaries. The 
“Dictionary of National Biography” even knows him not. Some- 
thing will, however, have to be found out concerning him. I am not 
going to inflict upon my reader any long specimens of his prose. 
Here, however, is one short and delightfully naive passage from “Cupid 
and Psyches” (sc), which the reader may accept as giving a taste: 
“When night came, Venus returned home from the _ banket, 
well tippled with wine, smelling of balme, and crowned with gar- 
lands of roses.” The picture of Aphrodite tippled with wine and 
prepared to play the Meenad is enchanting. Delightful is also 
her scolding of her son when he has espoused a woman whose wor- 
ship has begun to lessen that of the gods, nay, even of Venus herself. 
“Thou presumest and thinkest, thou trifling boy, thou varlet, and 
without all reverence, that thou art most worthy and excellent, and 
that I am not able by reason of myne age to have another son, which, 
if Ishould have, thou shouldest well understand that I would beare 
a more worthier than thou.” Venus stricken in years is a droller con- 
ception than Venus “tippled” with wine. It is pardonable in the case 
of Apuleius to say that I have not got the original text to see what 
are the words thus comically translated. 


EARLY FRENCH AND ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS. 


Thomas More had not long been dead, and when princesses of 
royal birth knew Latin, that our translators were compelled to go for 
assistance to the previously published translations of continental 


he is curious to find, in a period of ripe scholarship, when Sir 


’ 


scholars. North’s “Plutarch ” is a retranslation of the French version 
of Amyot, and nearly all other translations of those days reached 
us through the French or some other “ Latin” language. Adlington 
does not deny the impeachment, and owns the assistance he has 
derived from the French and the Spanish ;—in the case of the French, 
doubtless, from the rendering of Guillaume Michel of Tours, and 
in Spanish from the anonymous translation (Seville, 1513) assigned 
to Diego Lopez, Archdeacon of that city. Adlington betrays himself 
otherwise, since every blunder of the versions he adopts is followed. 
t is but justice to add that he is responsible for others of his own. 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 








